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“FOR HIS DEAR SAKE.” 
Doctors Hewirt, ScHELL, BicELow, et al.—“There! He'll certainly feel better after all this coddling.” 
InvaLip (sotto voce) —“The beqgars! As if I didn't understand the meaning of dll this poulticing and dosing.” 
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CAUTION. 

Subservhy rs, wi sending subser ptions 
for any of our pub wations, should be 
careful to direct their letters plainly to 
the street numlers of the Frank Leslie 
Puwhlishing House, Nos. 53,55 and 57 
Park Plac’, New York, in order to in- 
sure ther safe delive ry. 


GENERAL GARFIELD'S 
ACCEPTANCE. 

 ENERAL GARFIELD'S “letter of ac- 
T ceptance” is an ample and well-con- 
sidered paper, covering the whole 
ground of current political discussions and 
‘‘cordially indorsing”’ the principles set 
forth in the Chicago platform, without ma- 
terially adding to them either in number or 
preciseness of definition. Indeed, the doc- 
ument is much more remarkable for the 
moderation and prudence of its stateiments 
than for the full utterance and ringing em- 
phasis of a party leader who is bent on vin- 
dicating the courage of his own opinions 
rather than on conciliating the average sen- 
timent of his party followers. By the tone 


andtenor of his letter, Mr. Garfield makes it | 


evident that he fully realizes the representa- 
tive position in which he has been placed 
by the National Kepublican Convention, and 
that io speaking for his party, rather than 
for himself, he must impose on his pen a 
constraint and a reticence which he has not 
always practiced when mingling in the de- 
butes of Congress. 

In the matter of ‘‘the Constitutional 
issue,” which forms the permanent basis of 
party organization in this country, General 
Garfield is explicit in affirming the national 
prerogatives secured to the Tederal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution, while 
claiming that the Republicans ‘fully recog- 
nizeand will strenuously defend ail the rights 
retained by the peopieand all the rights re. 
served to the States.’’ Committing himself, 
therefore, although parenthetically, to the 
doctrine of the reserved rights of the States, 
he proceeds to enforce the nature and the 
obligations of the United States, considered 
as ‘‘a nation,” and finds a current illustra- 
tion of these obligations in the duty of the 
Federal Government to uphold and execute 
‘the national laws relating to the election 
of Representatives in Congress.” But while 
thus indorsing these laws, Mr. Garfield does 
not reaiflirm, as a Presidential candidate, 
the opinion he is known to have expressed 
as a Kepresentative, with regard to the in- 
justice and oppression which may some- 
times be attendant on the practical execu- 
tion of these laws in their present shape. 

On the right of any citizen to cast his 
lawful ballot ‘‘freely and without intimida- 
tion,” and on the evils resulting from po- 
litical intolerance at the South, the declar- 
ations of the letter are clear and logical ; 
but, while affirming that ‘‘the National 
Government should exercise all its consti- 
tutional authority to put an end to these 
evils,” he is utterly silent as to the nature, 
extent and limitations of that authority— 
the only points on which there is room for 
a difference of opinion, and therefore the 
very points on which precision of statement 
was most necessary. 

In regard to the currency question, the 
most exigent of all the questions imme- 
diately pending before the people, the letter 
of Mr. Garfield halts and hesitates where it 
should have held the banner of an en- 
lightened public opinion ‘‘full high ad- 
vanced.”” Congratulating the country ona 
‘* paper currency as national as the flag,” 
and on a ‘‘ circulating medium” rendered 
by resumption ‘‘ more abundant than ever 
before,” he says not a word about the duty 
of gradually withdrawing the yreenbacks, 
or of suspending the coinage of the de- 
preciated silver dollar. On the contrary, 
he writes as if he was satisfied with the 
preseit financial situation, protesting, as he 
does, against ‘‘ doubtful financial experi- 
ments,” and proposing ‘‘to maintain the 
equality of all our dollars,” without once 
adverting to the fact that, in the presance 
of the depreciated silver dollar, that equal- 
ity has been already lost, and threatens 
the currency with aw growing confusion. 
In writing with such ‘‘ bated breath,” it 
seems to us that Mr. Garfield has losta 
great opportunity for himself, for his party 
and for sound finance, 

On the subject of the tariff he reiterates 
the doctrines of the platform, and avows 
himself a protectionist, not perhaps for 
**protection’s sake,” but for the sake of 
enabling ‘‘ our great industries to com- 
pete fairly in our own markets with the 
labor and capital of fereign countries.’’ 
As all taxation is a burden, it would have 
been well for Mr. Garfield to explain how 
the imposition of burdens on one great 
industry in favor of another great industry 





can add to the national wealth of produc- 
tion ; and as in another part of his letter he 
speaks of agriculture as the greatest of all 
our industries, ‘‘ comprising seven-twelfths 
of our population,” it would have been use- 
ful to show how the farmers of the country 
are advantaged by being taxed for the 
emolument of the manufacturing classes. 

In regard to civil service reform, Mr. 
Garfield recognizes the importance of the 
subject, but eeems embarrussed by the diffl- 
culty of suggesting any practical measure 
for realizing the hopes of reformers. He 
shrinks from advocating for the incumbents 
of civil service a stability of tenure ac- 
corded by law and custom to officers in the 
military and naval service of the country, 
though why such a tenure should not be 
awarded to the subordinates of the civil 
administration we fail to see. And until 
the great mass of the public offices are 
placed on ‘iis footing it will be idle to talk 
of a reform in the civil service which shall 
be ‘‘thorough, radical and complete.” It is 
true, as Mr. Garfield says, that in making 
appointments the President must seek and 
receive information from others, but if 
character and qualifications, instead of 
partisan service, were made the sole crite- 
rion of appointments, the evils of this de- 
pendence would be reduced to a minimum. 
Until the ministerial offices of the country 
are taken as completely out of ‘‘ politics” 
as appointments in the army and navy, 
there will be a public scramble for them at 
every Presidential election. 

On the minor issues of the time—the im- 
migration of Chinese laborers, the support 
of common echools, the improvement of 
our rivers and watercourses—the declara- 
tions of Mr. Garfield are at once moderate 
and judicious. He recognizes the evils inci- 
dent to an immigration which abstains 
from assimilation with our people, and 
proposes to deal with them by legislation if 
they should not yield to diplomatic negoti- 
ations. In the matter of internal improve- 
ments, he deems it fortunate that there ia 
no longer any opposition to appropria- 
tions which are national in their scope and 
bearing. 





NOTABLE PHASES OF OUR 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


MH statistics of the foreign commerce 

of New York for the month of June 
have been published, and from these an 
estimate clogely approximating the official 
figures may be made of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending the Ist of July. The figures 
are truly colossal in their proportions. The 
exports may be set down at $850,000,000, 
against about $735,500,000 for the year 
ending July Jet, 1879, an increase of 
$114,500,000. The value of imports shows, 
however, the most extraordinary increase. 
They amounted to about $760,000,000 for 
the year ending July Ist, 1850, against 
about $466,000,000 for the year ending 
1879, an increase of $214,000,000 or about 
forty per cent., while the exports increased 
only a little more than fifteen per cent. 
The balance of trade in our favor was, 
for the year ending July Ist, 1879, about 
$269,500,000—that is, our exports ex- 
ceeded our imports to that amount— while 
the belance in our favor for the fiscal year 
ending July Ist, 1880, was only about 
$90,000,000, a decrease of $179,500,000, or 
about two-thirds. That the decrease has 
been no greater, even to the extent of turn- 
ing the scale against us, may be ascribed 
to the collapse of the speculative ‘* boom ” 
which, during the Autumn and early Winter 
months, had extended to nearly every 
article of merchandise, stimulating our im- 
ports unduly, and imposing a_ serious 
check upon our exports. 

The effect of the recent decline in values 
is seen in the statistics of the commerce of 
the port of New York for the past few 
months. Our exports in January last, when 
we had enormous stocks of grain, cotton, 
provisions, etc., and when prices were rela- 
tively high, were valued at only $26,236,500. 
These had increased in Apri}, when specu- 
Jators had begun to ‘‘let go,” to about 
$24,846,200; but in June, when to sell was 
the great impulse of holders, without much 
regard to price, our exports were increased 
tothe unprecedented amount of $43,084, G00. 
We see a somewhat similar effect upon the 
imports. The total of $51,493,800 last No- 
vember, and $47,704,700 in April, was re- 
duced to $40,512,400 in June, 1880. Still, 
the excess of imports over last year is 
very large, amounting to $17,000,000 for 
June, and more than $100,000,000 for the 
first half of the calendar year. That they 
are still excessive, notwithstanding the re- 
cent decrease, is shown by the fact that in 
June, 1880, the value of foreign merchan- 
dise in bond at this port increased nearly 
$6,000,000. 

One effect of the recent increase in our 
exports and decrease in our imports has 
been to put a check upon the advance in 
foreign exchange, and the consequent ex- 
port of gold, which seemed to be imminent 
in May. It is now more probable. that we 
shall import gold in considerable amounts, 
for we are about entering upon @& new crop 
year, with every prospect of a large surplus 
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of the products of agriculture to go forward 
to foreign markets, and with very little 
inclination to put speculative values upon 
anything. The absence of speculation will 
also reduce imports. Hence the balance of 
trade, now turned in our favor, will proba- 
bly continue so for some months to come. 


‘THE COMMON SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


VHE recent attacks from ceitain not very 
liberal nor enlightened men on the 
higher grades of our public school system, 
together with the act of the Brooklyn au- 
thorities in withholding appropriations 
from their high schools, compel « further 
consideration of the whole philosophy of 
popular education and the theories on 
which State institutions are maintained. 
Those who denounce the academic and 
collegiate grades do so in the name of 
economy, and ostensibly for the purpose 
of extending the facilities for primary 
tuition; but they misconceive the whole 
subject in a manner not at all creditable to 
their intelligence. They seem to think 
that the purposes of popular education are 
limited to the lowest pursuits in life; that 
the State has performed its highest duty 
when it has fitted the pupil to become an 
accomplished grocers’ clerk, or to handle 
his mother tongue without unnecessary vio- 
lence to its parts of speech. After having 
taught the prospective citizen to combine his 
alphabet, and to read the Constitution of the 
United States, they never think it worth 
while to inquire if he will ever take the 
trouble of reading that importunt instru- 
ment, or find instruction on even the most 
elementary principles of government. 
These men would do well to enlarge their 
conceptions of education. What are the 
purposes of State instruction, and what 
portion of the curriculum of the schools is 
best calculated to promote the objects in 
view? Is it the primary or the academic 
and collegiate studies? ‘These are the 
questions that must be met when we under- 
take to estimate the benefits of popular 
education to society. 

The only sensible advocates of the public 
school system base their claims for its 
utility mainly on moral grounds. The 
State has no more right to educate boys 
for the ordinary duties of life than it 
has to pay the expenses of their appren- 
ticeship at a trade. Constitutionally, it 
can become an agent in the management of 
educational institutions only when the in- 
struction given so strengthens the mind, 
enlarges the understanding and elevates the 
aspirations of the pupil, that he will be better 
prepared for his eventual duties a3 a citizen 
and a member of society. But it cannot be 
claimed that a merely rudimentary educa- 
tion accomplishes this result in a very ap- 
preciable degree. No highorder of mental 
training is secured: by cramming a boy’s 
head with reading, writing and arithmetic. 
These studies are but the foundation on 
which the whole superstructure is to be 
reared, and the work of the State properly 
begins just where the champions of illiter- 
acy would have it finish. Our public 
school system, as a moral and reformatory 
agent, would be next to valueless were it 
to offer no mental diet of a more sustaining 
quality than it is possible to obtain in the 
Jower departments. 

It ie a favorite method of the opponents 
of education, as a moral force, to look up 
statistics which seem to show that the pos- 
session of a public school education is not 
a preventive to crime. Three-fourths of 
the criminals in the State Prisons, they 
say, have been pupils in the public schools; 
and here is the end of all their careful 
training. This is not true in fact; but if it 
were true, it would only indicate that the 
education of all those convicts should have 
been made more complete. On this point, 
it will be better to inquire what proportion 
of the convicts in prison have passed 
through the higher grades, and received 
graduate's diplomas in the academic and 
collegiate departments. The discovery of 
the exact number will cupply the only 
figures that can be brought to bear on the 
arguments of those who believe in educa- 
tion as an incaleulabic moral force in the 
community. 

There is another point of view, too, from 
which this subject should be considered. 
When you lower the grade of the public 
schools you strike a blow at their very ex- 
istence as anything better than the re- 
source of the most indigent members of the 
community. ‘The rich and independent in 
life would have but little use for institutions 
from which a child could glean nothing but 
the most rudimentary knowledge. Indeed, 
this whole attack on the higher education 
of the public schools may be suspected as a 
device of their enemies, made for the pur- 
pose of destroying their usefulness. A 
successful attempt at lowering their stand- 
ard would finally render the public indiffer- 
ent to their prosperity or decline. 

When intelligently studied, the public 
school system is to be considered as only 
in its infancy, and the work of the future 
will be in the creation of means for secur- 
ing a thoroughly good education from the 





State in all sections of the country. It will 
be only when this most desirable progress 
has been made that all the advantages of 
popular education can be realized; and it 
will then be seen that crime and intelli- 
gence do not move hand in hand, and that 
public-school children are not being espe- 
cially trained for the penitentiary. 


A STARTLING STATEMENT. 

Nie statement of the Receivers of the 

Reading Railroad and of the Coal 
and Iron Company exhibits a condition 
of affairs which is well calculated to shock 
publie confidence in the integrity and 
wisdom of railway management. The total 
indebtedness of the railroad, exclusive of 
stock, amounts to $92,851,321. Of this 
sum $13,564,881 consists of floating in- 
debtedness, $3,309,515 of which is wholly 
unsecured, the balance being covered by 
the company’s bounds. ‘The indebtedness of 
the Coal and Iron Company, exclusive of 
stock, which is practically a part of the 
general property, is stated at $64,878,417. 
Included in this is $3,516,698 on account of 
floating debt, exclusive of $6,358,519 speci- 
fically charged as due to the loan account 
of the railroad. Thus the floating debt of 
the two companies aggregates $17,080,950, 
while their total indebtedness amounts to 
$200,007,914. The value of the assets, in 
ofiset of this colossal total, is not stated, 
the receivers not having yet been able to 
determine it; but there is little in the 
facts so far known to encourage the credit- 
ors of the corporation. Among the items 
of railroad indebtedness is one of $793,038 
for unpaid wages, one of $81,214 taxes due 
the Stute of Pennsylvania, and another of 
$739,273 due for materials, ete. 

It is impossible to mistake the meaning 
of figures so expressive as these. ‘They 
show that the management of this great 
property has been unbusiness-like and mon- 
strously inefficient. More than that, they 
prove conclusively that public confidence in 
its integrity has been based upon decep- 
tions and prevarications altogether inde- 
fensible. The corporation has been man- 
aged by theorists, who, without special 
business training, have stubburnly rejected 
the lessons of business experience and the 
counsel of prudent business men. ‘The 
president, educated for the legal profession, 
in which he had acquired eminence, man- 
aged the railway and coal and iron interests 
intrusted to him as he would iave tried a 
case in court, subordinating everything to 
his own theory as to what ought to Le, 
with stolid indifference to the actualities of 
the case. Events are stronyer than all 
theories, and rates of transportation, the 
wages of labor, the laws of supply and de- 
mand in iron and coal. are not to be 1¢- 
gulated by any man’s whim. So it hap 
pened that Mr. Gowan, refusing to leain 
from observation and experience, and per- 
sisting in his effortto run his great business 
in the grooves of his own conceit, found 
himeelf at last, baflled and broken, stand- 
ing amid the wreck of a property which 
ordinary wisdum might have made remuner- 
ative and prosperous. The lesson should 
not be lost upon those men in professional 
life who imagine that because they have 
succeeded in a speciality, they can fill any 
and all other spheres, however diflerent or 
remote from that in which they have 
achieved success, nor upon that class of 
stockholders in corporations of one sort 
and another who fancy that a shining 
figurehead is the only thing necessary to 
insure them good round dividends. 


A SIGN OF PROMISE. 
EAR by year the people of the Southern 
States are celebrating the Fourth of 
July more generaliy, spontaneously and 
heartily. At no time since Lee’s surrender 
has the old national holiday been so wel- 
comed and honored in that section of the 
country as this Summer. Almost every 
Southern city, village and cross-roads 
blossomed with flags; the air pulsated 
again with the strains of familiar national 
airs ; the citizen suldiery paraded in honor 
of the Union’s birthday ; eloquent orators 
touched and swept with practiced ekill the 
chords of patriotic feeling. ‘*This is a 
glorious day for Ameriea!”’ wrote John 
Adams on the first Independence Day. We 
may say the same of this latest Independ- 
ence Day. It has been a glorious day for 
America. 

Why? Because it marks the continued rise 
of the tide that is washing out and effacing, 
year after year, the rancors and distrusts 
left by civil strife. Because it demonstrates 
to all who have eyes to see that the people 
are turning their backs on the past, with 
all its misunderstandings and estrange- 
ments, its blunders and follies, and are 
setting their faces towards the future, 
wisely resolute to leave the dead bury their 
dead. Because it says to all who have ears 
to hear that henceforth the people will not 
view with patience or tolerance any attempt 
to tear open healing wounds, to set recon- 
ciled brethren again at variance in order 
to make votes for a party. 

Think of it: Barely sixteen years ago 
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the flag which now floats all over the South 
was in Southern eyes the flag of an enemy. 
Sixteen years ago a bar of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle” or of ‘* Hail Columbia” would 
have. announced to Southern ears the 
proximity of a hostile force, to be killed or 
captured if possible; in any event, to be 
hated and fought to the last extremity. 
Sixteen years ago any man down South 
rash enough to openly celebrate the Fourth 
of July, without Federal troops to protect 
him, would infallibly have been mobbed, 
and would have stoodan uncommonly good 
chance of being lynched. What a change 
since then! Remembering that time, so 
recent yet suv remote, what we now see ap- 
pears almost a miracle. We can scarcely 
believe our eyes. 

Of course, such a tempest of civil war as 
fell upon us in 1861-65 always leaves an 
ugly groundswell, That is in the nature of 
things. But even this has now subsided, 
and the haven of perfect reconciliation is 
plain before us. “ Fortiter occupa portum !” 
Let us sail bravely into port 


THE MODERN HERODS. 
ioe anomaly presented by great cities is 

nowhere more startling than in New 
York, While it is the most lavishly charitable 
of American cities, there are daily perpetrated 
in itthe most heartless and persistent cruelties, 
and on so gigantic a scale as to almost stagger 
belief. The most pertect code of laws guarding 
against every evil is so flagrantly disregarded 
as to endanger life in every possible shape. 
And it is only when some ghastly catastrophe 
happens that public attention is called to the 
terrible audacity with which essential statutes 
are outraged if not openly defied 

Despite the terrible accidents of the Narra- 
qanselt and the Seawanhaka, it has been dis- 
covered that nine large steamers were running 
without a license, and that others were, to a 
most dangerous extent, daily overcrowded 
Vessels only calculated to carry 1,500 persons 
were constantly carrying 2,700, and sailing 
without pilots in a perilous channel 

But the particular evil to which we now call 
the attention of our readers is the wholesale 
slaughter of little children, as chronicled day 
by day in the health reports. Since the com- 
mencement of the present heated term, as it is 
styled, the average number of children’s 
deaths in New York alone has been over cighty 
a day. 
in ascribing this frightful mortality chiefly to 
the infamous manner in which our tenement- 
houses are built and conducted The //erald 
sent a reporter to one special locality, where 
several cases of infantile mortality had oc- 
curred, and his account reveals a state of 
affairs equally disgraceful to the owners of 
the houses and to the Board of Health. both 
having been notified of the horrible condi- 
tion of the premises. but without securing 
any attention to the complaints. In one house 
eight children were all down with malarial 
fever of the worst type, the cause being de- 
tective drainage. A woman informed the re- 
porter that, having lost two children out of 
tour, she was told by the physician who at- 
tended them that the only chance was to move 
away from the house if she wished to save the 
others. She didso, and they rapidly recovered. 

Judge Oakley ruled, twenty years ago, that 
a tenant had good grounds of action for dam- 
ages against his landlord for the illness of his 
family, if it proceeded from any defect in the 
construction of the house. But construed as 
the law now is, the advantages are all on the 
side of the wealthy landlord. If some public- 
spirited men were to found a society for the 
protection of poor tenants, it would work a 
cure in this tenement-house nuisance, and save 
the lives of thousands of poor children who 
are now sacrificed to the greed of the landlord 
and the supineness of the authorities. 

This is a question that intimately concerns 
also the wealthier classes, for many a petted 
child is snatched away from the palace of ‘the 
millionaire by the disease which takes its rise 
in the squalid home of some dweller in a 
tenement-house. 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


IIE situation in Turkey, Greece and Albania 
remains almost unchanged. In spite of 
all the protestations of the Porte that every 
assistance would be given to Greece and Mon- 
tenegro to take possession of the territory 
granted to them by the Berlin Conference, 
there is a general belief that the Sultan is not 
sincere. The hardy Albanian mountaineers 
refuse to be transferred as so many chattels, 
and it seems too much to ask Turkey to part 
with some of her territory, and then because 
her subjects are not willing to change their 
allegiance, to insist that Turkey should make 
war upon her own people whose only fault is 
fidelity to the Porte. Meantime. several slight 
engagements have taken place between the 
Albanians and the Montenegrins, and there is 
ain unauthenticated rumor that the Turks 
have attacked the Montenegrin outposts on 
the Zem and routed them. Several prisoners 
were made and sixteen of them were be- 
headed. Mr. Goschen’s mission to Constanti- 
nople seems to be a failure, and the Sultan has 
apphed to Germany for certain German offli- 
cials to straighten out the tangled finances of 
the Porte. These officials have already ap- 
peared at Constantinople and their presence 
is thought by some persons to foreshadow a 
Turco-Prussian alliance, which, of course, 
would be to cast a slur upon the English Am- 
bassador. 
The proposal to erect a monument in West- 
minster Abbey to the late Prince Imperial 
1eceived a check on the 16th of July. Sir 


“ Wilfrid Lawson and some other members of 


The most careful inquiries justify us | 


j Parliament had held a meeting in St. James‘s 

Hlall, at which a loud protest was made 
against the so-called desecration. and Mr. 
Swinburne has written some verses, more re- 
markable for their melody and vigor than 
for their sense. Victor Hugo also writes that 
he disapproves of the proposed testimonial 
Dean Stanley. of Westminster. the Queen and 
Royal family, and, it may be added, a large 
portion of the English people, are in favor 
of the monument; and as the necessary funds 
have long since been subscribed and the statue 
almost finished, it was deemed improbable that 
any protest would avail. But in the House of 
Commons, on a motion of Mr. Briggs that the 
erection of a statue to the late Prince Louis 
Napoleon in Westminster Abbey is inconsist- 
ent with the national character of the edifice, 
and is calculated to impair the good feeling 
between England and France, 147 votes fa- 
vored the project, while 161 opposed it. The 
motion thus prevailed. despite Mr. Gladstone's 
declaration that, excepting certain royal 
chapels. the Dean’s authority over Westminster 
Abbey was absolute. and his advice that the 
House should not interfere in the matter of 
the Dean’s right. 

The English world of fashion has experienced 
a new sensation in the arrival in London of 
some eighty blind girls and youths from the 
French National Institution for the Youthful 
Blind. They were brought over, after permis- 
sion obtained from the 'rench Government, by 
the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Richardson-Gard- 
ner, who are trying to direct the investment 
of a large bequest left by a relative to the es- 
tablishment of a musical college for the educa- 
tion of the blind. The performances of these 
unfortunate young people were not only very 
interesting but quite wonderful, as showing 
the extraordinary perfection to which musical 
talent may be brought even in persons de- 
prived of sight. Their performances began 
with a French version of “God Save the 
(Jueen,” which closely follows the original of 
the national anthem, and was sung with great 
verve and spirit. After many concerted pieces 
and solos, the closing piece was the “ Mar- 
seillaise,”” splendidly rendered These novel 
entertainments have attracted all Mayfair. 
including the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and may have a further result of interesting 
thinking people in the great question of the 
education of the blind. 

The differences in the English Cabinet still 
continue, and the principal stumbling-blocks 
in the way of their unity and comfort are Sir 
artle Frere and the Irish Compensation Act. 
During the Conservative Government the 
Liberals were incessantly clamoring for the 
removal of Sir Bartle Frere, on the ground of 
the mischief done by his disastrous policy. 
With the coming into power of Mr Gladstone's 
Government it was assumed that the High 
Commissioner would at once be recalled from 
the Cape; but the Premier has stated to the 
House of Commons that he must be kept in 
office because of his special fitness for working 
out the miserable scheme of confederation 
which is to be forced upon South Africa Sir 
Bartle Frere is somewhat of a heavy load upon 
the colonial funds, for by the civil service re- 
vised estimates. just printed.it appears that he 
receives 330,000 a year from the colonial 
fund, an annuity of $5,000 a year from Indian 
revenues, and a pension of $2,500 a year as a 
retired member of the Council of India. LBe- 
sides this, he had $12,500 last year and $2,500 
this year as High Commissioner. Thus a 
grateful Government rewards an officer ob- 
jected to by both parties with from $40,000 to 
$5,000 a year 

The European crops are now a matter of 
supreme interest to Americans. A good har- 
vest abroad means a poor market for the 
crops of the Great West, although, no matter 
how plentiful wheat and other produce in Eu- 
rope may be, the great manufacturing coun- 
tries cannot possibly produce enough to feed 
their overflowing population. England 1s our 
best customer, and there the crops have looked 
remarkably well up to the end of June. Since 
then, however, there has been very heavy 
rains, and much damage has been done to the 
hay and other crops. In Ireland, where, until 
quite recently, there was every expectation of 
a year of plenty to succeed the famine year, a 
constant downpour of rain has threatened the 
harvest. In France, Germany, Hungary and 
Italy the prospects are excellent. In Austria 
the wet weather has done much harm, and 
from Russia come stories of fearful ravages 
by enormous flocks of locusts and other in- 
sects. The Government has been taking active 
steps to stamp out this plague, but owing to 
the insufficiency of hands it has done so with 
out success In the neighborhood of Odessa 
alone fourteen detachments of soldiers are en- 
gaged in an effort to exterminate one species 
of bug known as the Anisoplia Austriaca 


Tur Democracy of Maine illustrate their 
fidelity to sound financial doctrine by giving 
the Greenbackers four out of the seven clec- 
tors to be chosen by the State. ilonest mem. 
bers of the party will scarcely look with favor 
upon a capitulation so utterly dishonorable 





Tue Tennessee Board of Health is adopting 
timely precautions against the introduction of 
yellow fever into Memphis and other cities 
It has, among other steps taken, enacted an 
ordinance which prohibits the entry into the 
State of articles of merchandise shipped as 
freight from New Orleans liable to transport 
the germ of fever. (fficers of the Board will 
be stationed on the railroads at the State line, 
and wharf masters at river towns, to en- 
force this order. 


Mexico has passed the ordeal of another 
Presidential election without revolution or 
serious disorder. The returns indicate the 





election of General Gonzales as President, a 





result which assures a continuance of the wise 
and pacific policy of Diaz, of whose Cabinet he 
was for some time a conspicuous member. 
Meanwhile, the work of internal improvement 
and industrial development appears to be 
making satisfactory progress. Over 800 miles 
of railway have been completed and are now 
in operation. and three important roads—one 
over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. another from 
Guaymas to El Paso, and a central road from 
the capital to the City of Leon,—a distance of 
262 miles—are in course of construction 


Suoutp the reports in reference to the failure 
of the grain crop in Russia prove to be cor- 
rect, we may reasonably expect that a new 
impulse will be given to our prosperity as a 
people. It is said that the returns show a 
deficit of grain of at least 9,761,310 bushels, 
and the anxiety is so great that it is already 
proposed to forbid the exportation of wheat 
in order that the necessities of home consump- 
tion may be met. Such a restriction would be 
a very serious matter for Germany, where the 
rye crops are poor, and that country, as the 
case stands, will certainly require large quan- 
tities of our American grain. Fortunately, our 
harvest will be so ample that we can supply 
any demand which may be made upon us. 


Ix a speech in Indiana the other day, Secre- 
tary Thompson. referring to the intimation 
that the Democratic candidates for President 
and Vice-President, it elected, will take their 
seats, said: “ This means, if it means anything 
at all, that Tilden and Hendricks, who, accord- 
ing to the Democratic theory, were elected, 
did not take their seats because they were 
cowards. If General Hancock is elected fairly 
and honestly. of course he will take his seat , 
but if he is not fairly and honestly elected. he 
will not take his seat.’ He further said that 
the right and privilege of every citizen to vote 
as he pleased in the coming contest would be 
secured, if necessary, by the exercise of all 
the power of the Administration, and sup- 
ported, if need be. by the Army and Navy 
This is certainly plain and positive, but 1s it not 
a trifle more vehement than called for by the 
facts of the case? 


Iris to be lamented that men of practical 
business ability and experience are so gener- 
ally indisposed to serve in Congress. Here, for 
instance, is Hon. John H.Starin. of New York 
State, who, after a service of two terms. posi- 
tively declines to be a candidate for re election, 
and his district will now probably be repre- 
sented by some professional politician without 
any real qualification for legislative work 
Mr. Starin is no doubt persuaded to this course 
by considerations satisfactory to himself. but 
men of his class owe the State a service which 
should not be lightly regarded. and their with- 
drawal from public life, so long as they are 
needed by their constituencies, must always 
be matter for regret. The legislation of 
Congress will never be what it should be in 
its comprehension of. and relation to, the great 
business interests of the country while the pro- 
fessional and political elements so largely 
outweigh the practical. 





Tne next exhibition of the American Insti- 
tute, which will open on the 15th of Septem- 
ber. will possess unusual interest on account 
ot anew and unique feature which will then 
be introduced. The managers, desiring to en 
courage a full and complete exhibit of work 
produced by amateurs and apprentices. will 
admit, without charge, all such work in all 
branches of mechanical, industrial and deco- 
rative art which may be offered and approved, 
and will award premiums to those who may 
excel in the arts named. It is the intention of 
the Institute to have ladies as well as gentle- 
men judges, who shall be proficient in art- 
work. This will embrace sculpture, painting. 
drawing, bric-a-brac. fancy-work, embroidery, 
decorated china. wood carving, sawing and all 
other artistic hand work, calculated to adorn 
American homes. Amateur workers will be 
thus stimulated to earnest competitive efforts, 
and the result must be in every way salutary 
in developing the practical and useful arts 





Tut number of business failures reported 
in the United States during the last three 
months is 1,065, with liabilities of $20,111,689 
For the first half of the present year the 
failures numbered 2,497, with liabilities 
amounting to $32.888,763. In the first half of 
last year there were reported 4,058 failures, 
with liabilities amounting to $65,779,390 This 
seemed like a wonderful reduction when com- 
pared with the first six months of the year 
previous, 1878, when the habilities reached 
$130,000,000 in round numbers, or nearly twice 
as great a sum as 187%. but the present year 
shows thus far a ratio of reduction over 1879 
fully as greatas that year did over the preced- 
ing year The circular of Dun. Barlow & Co.. 
from which we gather these statistics. says 


“The foregoing figures are a fresh illustration of 
the healthy condition of business which is almost 
universally supposed to prevail. If, during such 
years as 1878, when the losses by bad debts equaled 
$5,000,000 per week, the failures illustrated a very 
disastrous condition of affairs, surely no better sign 
of the general prosperity than now prevails is needed 
than the tables for the first half of 1880, in which 
the losses from this source are shown to be rather 
less than one and a quarter millions per week. So 
that not only are the figures in themselves evidence 
of prosperity, but the absence of loss which they 
imply is a part of the existing favorabie condition of 
business. It ig evident that so far as credits are 
concerned the risks of business in the last six 
months have been reduced toa minimum. It is to 
be remembered, too, that the volume of business 
transactions has increased enormously over that of 
preceding years. Taken in their broadest sense, 
the statistics of failures here given imply a con- 
dition of prosperity and a safety in granting credits 
which has not been equaled heretofore in the his- 
tory of the country.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Domestic. 


Capet WuitTaker’s case is still before the 
War Department. 


Tue Government blue-book contains the names 
of 97,500 public officials, 


Tue official census returns of Detroit show the 
Population to be 116,027, 


Cuastine Cox, the negro murderer of Mrs. Dr. 
Hull, was banged July 16th. 


Tue wrecked steamer Narragansett has been 
Successfully raised and towed to Noank, Conn. 


Prince Leorotp of England will sail from 
this port, on his homeward voyage, July 24th. 


; Tue Receiver of the First National Bank of 
Newark, N,J., reports a deficiency of $200,000, 


Tue Missouri Greenbackers have nominated « 
full State ticket, with Lyman A. Brown for Governor. 


Gengrat Pops says there is no invasion of the 
Indian Territory, reporis to the contrary notwithstand 
ing. 

Prince Leorotp has canceled all his Newpor. 
engagements owing to an injury received while salmon 
fishing. 

SecreTary SugRMan recently visited New 
Bediord, Newport, and other points on the New Eng 
jand coast, 


Gunerat Josern R. Hawtey has been elected 
captain of tbe American rifle-team which is to shoot at 
Wimbledon, 


An Irish Republican National Convention, com- 
posed of delegates trom twelve States, bas been held in 
Indianapolis, 


INFORMATION has been received of the arrest o! 
Captain Payne,.the Indian Territory raider, and his 
party, peur Fort Reno, 


Tue Department of Agriculture reports the 
prospects for cotton, corn and wheat crops as more 
favorable than for several years past, 


Ir is thought that Chili and Peru will accept the 
offer of the United States Goveruvor as mediator, with a 
view to a settlement of their controversy. 


Negar_y all the members of the Cabinet will 
take part in the coming political campaign, Secretary 
Schurz will address meetings in Indiana 


Ir is announced that Captain Phelps, the com- 
missioner sent to Paris in the interest of the Nicaragua 
Canal, has been very successful and will soon return. 


Tue intercollegiate boat-race at Lake George, 
on July 16tb, was won by the Cornel! four, the Univer- 
sity of Peonsylvania was second, and Columbia third. 


Severe damage was wrought in the south- 
eastern portion of Chester County, Pa. , and in Greenville 
County, Va,on July 16th, by violent bail and wind 
storms, 


Tue Republican National Committee claims to 
have encouraging reports from all parts of the country, 
The Democratic Committee expresses equal satisfaction 
with the campaign prospects, 


Tue second annual convention of the National 
Rabbinical Association was held at Detroit last week 
The agsociation numbers Glty six rabbis, aod proposes to 
estublish a new Jewish quarterly as ite organ. 


Unitep States Cixcuir Jupce Woops, of 
Alabama, has decided that the cases of the thirteen 
revenue ollicers arrested by the State authorities tor 
homicide in killing certain whisky distillers are trans- 
ferable at once to the Federal Couris, 


A mob of rioters in East Atchison, Missouri, on 
July 14th, attacked and drove out all the colored work- 
men employed there in various capacities, and after 
wards took possession of the town, delying the law and 
the militia’ Its ringleaders will be arrested, 


Instean of dying or becoming insane, Dr. Tan- 
ner, on completing the eighteenth day of his abstinence 
from food, showed a gain in weiglit, a clear eye and a 
cheeriul temper. He now drinks considerable water, 
and is sanguine of finishing the forty days’ fast, 


Twenty-seven Italian laborers, on a gravel 
train on the Long Beach branch of the South-side Rail. 
road, were swept from the cars, July 14th, by a heavy 
wire derrick guy which hung too low across the track, 
All wero more or less burt, and three will probably die, 


GENERAL SuexMan denied that he ever re- 
ceived a letter from General Hancock to the effect that if 
Mr. Tilden should be declared elected by the House of 
Representatives, he would obey his order without refer- 
ence to any other decision or the commends of the 
Government, 

REPRESENTATIVE WHiTeHOUSsE has been nomi- 
nated for re-election by the Democrats of the Seventh 
Congressional D.strict of Tennessee. In the Ninth 
Indiana District, Judge G. S Orth bas been re-nomi- 
pated by the Republicans, In the Sixth Mississippi 
District, General J. R, Chalmers is again the Democratic 
caudidate, 


Foreign. 


France will redeem 167,000,000 francs worth 
of Treasury bonds this year, 


Tue Albanians have begun the threatened war, 
attacking the Montenegrins on the morning of July 12th, 


Sin Cuanres Ditke says,on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Government, that the Powers are acting in concert io 
regard to Russia. 


Tue ritualist, Rev. A. Mackonochie, has ap- 
pealed to the British House of Lords against the order 
sus;ending him for three years. 


Rerorts from Cuba, not yet contirmed, state 
that seven prominent Cuban prisoners were recently 
meesacred by the Spanish authorities, 


Because the Catholic priest in Constantinople 
refused to sing a Te Deum in bonor of the French féle, 
the Greek clergy celebrated the occasion, and Greek 
merchants made an enthusiastic demonstration in favor 
of France. 

A Terrie colliery explosion occurred near 
Newport, Wales, on July 15tb, by which 120 men who 
were working in the mine are reported to bave lost their 
lives. The exploring parties say there is little or no 
hope of finding any of the men alive, 


Tue weather throughout England, especially in 
the Midland Counties, is causing serious anxiety regard - 
ing the crops on account of heavy rainfall. The harvest 
in France has begun and promises to be satisfactory. 


It is said that Count Hatzfeld, with the consent 
of the German Cabinet, has secretly arranged for a Turco- 
German alliance. The announcement has caused some 
excitement in Europe. Theo collective pote of the 
Powers as to the Greek boundary has been presented to 
the Porte, 
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1, House in which Sinaia Hancock was ey 2. The Old Creamery. 3. The Maternal Homestead as it now appears. 4. The Maternal Romestend as it appeared iu 1764. 
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THE VILLAGE POETESS. 


T ER gifted pen, that never flags, 
Writes not for pay but pleasure; 
She is the Weekly Carpethag’s 
Most valuable treasure. 
A prodigy, beyond all doubt, 
Adoring friends affirm her; 
And little children point her out 
With reverential murmur. 


Although her age is not a girl's, 
But forty-five and older, 

She wears her hair In falling curls 
That nearly reach her shoulder. 
Her maiden heart, she loves to hint, 
Was stormed by early pillage; 

A fact which frequently in print 
She tells her native village. 


Within her plenteous lines, we meet 
With kisses most galvanic; 

Their “sighs’’ would help to sail a fleet, 
Their ‘* tears” are oceanic. 

The local press has christened her 
Apollo's favorite daughter; 

Yet certain folk have dared aver 
She's Tennyson-and-water. 


As even the grandest mortal known 
Will sometimes frisk and romp, too, 
Occasionally she is prone 
To shine amid impromptu, 
How fieetly, in a bride’s behalf, 
Her willing rhymes are mustered! 
She'll knock you off an epitaph 
As though it were a custard! 


We see at home her talent rare 
Its rightful guerdon reaping; 
For needlework she does not care; 
She deigns to do no sweeping. 
And surely people can’t expect— 
Indeed, no mortal wishes— 

That such a massive intellect 
Should ever wash the dishes! 


The contents of her mother’s purse 
Are slight, report discloses, 

Yet, ah! should genius bear the curse 
That hateful toil imposes ? 

And so she dwells apart, ‘tis said, 
In lofty isolation, 

And lets herself be clothed and fed 
With gentle resignation! 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LABUR- 


THE GHOST OF THE 
NUMS. 
o ILY do you not invite me tothe Labur- 
nums, Fan ?”’ 
“ Because it is so lonely there, Rae.” 

“For that reason I shall come,” said pretty 
Raphaella Fairlie. “1 shall come and keep 
you company for a whole week, just as soon 
as I can get away from the city. IL knew you 
and Phil were moping,” nodding her curly head 
sagaciously. 

A sudden gravity went over Fannie Brude- 
nel’s gentle countenance, yet her eyes bright- 
ened expectantly. 

“IT should love to have you there, of course,” 
was all she said. 

When train time came and Fannie had left 
Rae’s pretty studio and the city, the little 
artiste still sat daintily touching the photograph 
she was coloring, and evidently closely think- 
ing of something else. She was not sure that 
Doctor Philip Brudenel would exactly approve 
of her going to the Laburnums, but she meant 
to go, for all that, for she loved him, and she 
could plainly see that he had cares and per- 
plexities of which she knew nothing. And 
though they had been engaged over a year, he 
made no proposal of marrying soon, only 
looked moodily when the subject was . ap- 
proached. Rae so enjoyed his company that 
she could live with him in the black hole of 
Calcutta, she declared to herself, but probably 
Philip did not think so. Anyway, she was 
going to the Laburnums, his home at Low- 
shore, because she felt that her love gave her 
a right to know what was troubling him. 

Ten days later she locked her studio-door 
and steamed away to Lowshore, and soon the 
depot-carriage had set her down at the door of 
a tiny cottage hid in laburnum-trees. 

Fannie kissed her affectionately. 

“ Whata delightful apparition you are, Rae,” 
she said, and led her into a little sitting-room. 

Everything was very plain, and very, very 
tiny, Rae thought, accustomed to spacious city 
apartments ; and when Fannie had taken her 
hat and traveling-satchel,and gone to spread 
a lunch for her, Rae looked around and saw 
that the carpet was threadbare and the furni- 
ture extremely old fashioned. 

Suddenly a door opened, and an old lady, 
leaning on a cane, tottered into the room. Her 
face, bordered: by a snowy cap. had a strange, 
white, puffy look, but she yet showed signs of 
having been very pretty in youth. 

“What are you?” she asked Rae, “a fairy? 
Do you-think you can better our fallen for- 
tunes? No, no! thatcan never be.” 

Rae’s cheek burned under the strangely sig- 
nificant Words, but she guessed immediately 
that the ‘old lady's mind was wandering ; then 
Fannie enteredthe room. 

“Come. moter, come and rest now,” she 
said, gently, and. drew her from the room. 
She came back, saying to Rae: “ My mother is 
demented. Do not be troubled by anything she 
says.” 

It was evening when Doctor Philip brought 
his fine presence into the tiny home. His start 
of delight on beholding Rae was succeeded by 
a rather sad smile. 

What pleasure did you expect to find here, 
child?’ he asked, ‘holding her hand. 

‘Perhaps I did not come for pleasure, 
Philip.” 

“For what then?” 

“ Profit.” 

“T find very little of that here.” 

Two days passed. Rae saw plainly what the 
life was at the Laburnums—monotonous, 
meagre; but ever since Philip had first 


brought his sister to her studio, Rae had loved 
| Fannie, who was older than herself, and 
| patiently becoming one of the sweetest of old 
|maids. So she enjoyed sisterly talks with 
| Fannie. Philip was absent most ot the time. 

In one of these confidential chats Fannie said : 

* You ought to have come in the early Au- 
tumn, Rae - it is prettier here then. In No- 
vember we have nothing attractive—literally 
nothing. I have often expressed the wish 
to Vhilip to have you visit us; but he always 
speaks of the contrast between your life and 
ours —you in the city, with access to so much 
that is entertaining, and we so shut out from 
| the world. But because it is you, I think, Rae, 
that I will show you the house in the Hollow.” 

“ The house in the Hollow, Fan?” 

“ Yes, our ancestral home ; for Philip and I 
came of a prosperous race, poor as we now 
are, and the old house is full of what is beau- 
tiful and rare. Get your hat and we will go 
now.” 

Through long lines of Jaburnums, across a 
tiny kitchen-garden, along a decaying orchard 
into a slope still green in the November sun- 
shine. At one end of the valley which opened 
towards the sea, where white sails were 
noiselessly flitting, stood a large and handsome 
house of painted brick, with oriel windows and 
other picturesque effects. 

“Jt is not an old house,” said Fannie. “ It 
was built by my grandfather, in his last days, 
as a wedding present to my mother. The old 
house which had formerly stood here he had 
pulled down and this built. He intended to 
reside with his only daughter when she mar- 
ried Israel Beaucaire, a French Jew, whom he 
had chosen for her. But my mother fell in 
love with her music-teacher, Ross Brudenel, 
and eloped with him, and grandfather wrote 
and bade her never to come back. But when 
Philip and 1 were fatherless, my mother came, 
in her great extremity, and begged her father’s 
assistance. Grandfather gave her the cottage 
we now have, and allowed her a small income 





with which to bring us up, but never forgave 
her. At last he died, willing all his property 
to a distant cousin in India, who has never come 
for it. The house stands empty, with all its 
beautiful furniture, and the rich fields lie fal- 
low, while Vhilip barely supports us with his 
small practice. Lowshore is a distressingly 
healthy place.” with a faint smile. 

The interior of the house was finished in 
rich foreign woods, the floors polished like 
glass and laid with costly rugs and tapestries. 
|The furniture was of mahogany and velvet, 
long mirrors and dark paintings adorned the 
the walls. It was indeed a handsome house, 
speaking of almost limitless wealth. 

“There are thousands of dollars worth of 
silver in the bank at Shoreborough,” said Fan- 
nie, ‘and rents accumulating there which will 
be a small fortune in itself. But we have no- 
thing.” 

“Hlow hard! how cruel!” cried Rae. “I 
should not think your grandfather could rest 
in his grave to have you and Philip, with all 
your refinement and culture, spending your 
lives in a hand-to-hand scramble for bread.” 

“ They say he does come back and wander 
uneasily about here,” said Fannie, carefully 
closing shutters and doors and coming out into 
the sunshine. * But, of course. such stories are 
told of all such places. Philip says he does 
not believe a word of it,” with a marked em- 
phasis which made Rae turn and look at her. 

“ But you do, Fan.” 

“Twice people have tried to sleep there and 
declared that grandfather appeared to them. 
I should not dare totry it, for | am a timorous 
thing at best, and——”’ 

The intensity of Rae's thoughts made her 
quite deaf to what further ker companion was 
saying. This fortune was Philip's right. No 
wonder he was sad, moody and hopeless of 
their marriage as he was situated and seemed 
fated to continue to be. 

“The will was made immediately after 
mamma's marriage,” said Fannie, standing 
under the laburnums and looking up at the 
greathouse. ‘Poor mother says that he told 
her on his deathbed that he made another 
will—perhaps in her favor. But what she 
says goes for little. Her state is very strange 
since a fever she had just after Philip came of 
age-—her talk so wild and foolish—and yet she 
seeins to understand some things in our affairs 
that we do not see till afterwards. It is almost 
uncanny to think over the strange knowledge 
she has had during these past years,” and 
Fannie fell into a fit of musing. 

They walked back to the tiny cottage. Rae’s 
veins thrilled with excitement, but Fannie 
went soberly about getting tea. They kept no 
maid, this poor disinherited family, and Rae 
learned that l’hilip’s own hands tilled the 
little kitchen-garden, while every labor of the 
household was performed by Fannie. 

She could not sleep that night after she had 
gone to her tiny bedroom. The moonlight 
seemed to disturb her and make her brain 
wildly active. What influence strung her 
nerves ?-- for when all was still and the night 
far advanced she rose, and, dressing, donned 
her warm sealskin sacque and cap, and canie 
out into the hall. She took a bunch of keys 
from their nail there, and, selecting one which 
she had seen Fannie take, held it tightly in her 
slim, white fingers as she went out into the 
night. 

In the moon’s white light she went steadily 
through the long lines of laburnums, across the 
tiny kitchen-garden, along the decaying or- 
chard, inte the Hollow. She stood a moment 
before the great still house, listening to the 
roar of the sea. Strangely enough, she did not 
feel afraid. If she thought of the presence of 
an unseen spirit, it was to appeal to it prayer- 
fully for help. 

Another will. It must be. At least it would 
do no harm to search, and that is what she had 
come for. 

She left the hall-door wide open and let the 
moonlight flood the tiled hall. Jt streamed 





through the chinks of the shutters, which she 





opened, one by one, as she fitted keys to 
drawers of all kinds. The task was no light 
one, for in every niche was cabinet or escri- 
toire. But there were no papers anywhere. 
Many things which must have been the per- 
sonal property of old Squire Brudenel she 
found, but nowhere his will. 

“ Oh, if I only could—it I only could!” she 
said, sadly, “ and it would restore Philip to his 
rights !’’ 

Rat, tat, tat—the sound of a cane on the 
tiled floor. Rae turned for the first time, her 
eyes wide with fright. The enthusiasm with 
which she had entertained her generous pur- 
pose had made her utterly forgetful of herself. 
Now some one was coming. 

The door swung slowly on its tarnished 
silver hinges. A quaint, bent little figure, lean- 
ing on a cane, advanced into the room and 
paused beside a handsome carved armchair 
which stood before a table. Lifting the cane, 
the bent little old woman knocked smartly 
thrice on the seat of this chair, filling the 
room with a hollow sound, then. resuming her 
feeble walk, she passed out of the apartment 
by another door. 

Tremblingly, doubtingly, Rae curiously ap- 
proached the chair. The blows of the cane 
scemed to have disturbed or broken the seat, 
for it was awry, plainly revealing a cavity 
beneath. Turning the chair to the light, Rae 
looked within and saw distinctly a tolded 
paper. 

it was a large sheet, yellow and thick as 
vellum. Her hands trembled as she unfolded 
it and read, “ My last will and testament, Paul 
Brudenel,” and it dropped to the floor. 

Snatching it up she ran—ran swiftly out of 
the house, and flew noiselessly and shaking to 
Fannie’s door. 

“IT have found it—I have found it!” she 
cried, flinging her arms around the amazed, 


white-robed figure who admitted her to 
Fannie’s chamber. 
“Found what? Are you sick? Are you 


crazy ?” asked gentle Fannie Brudenel. 

‘The other will—within a chair—an old 
armchair in the house in the Hollow. A ghost 
showed it to me!” answered Rae, holding the 
paper aloft. 

‘There was a knock at the chamber-door. 

“ Sister, what isthe matter? What disturbs 
the house ?”’ 

It was Philip’s voice. 

“T have found the will! Come in and read 
it!’ cried Rae, dragging him in. 

She gave him the paper ; she lighted a lamp. 
IIe was forced to read. Struggling for calin- 
ness as he proceeded, he read to the end. Yes, 
late, but not too late, the precious document 
was found—the second will of Paul Brudenel, 
unconditionally bequeathing all he possessed 
to these two, his grandchildren. 

In the exciting talk which followed, no one 
heard a slender cane go rat-tat tat past the 
door, but when the blue morning light dawned 
and Fannie bestirred herself to get breakfast, 
she went first to her mother’s room. 

“Philip,” she said, coming back, “mother 
has had one of her bad nights again. She has 
been up and away. I must have slept very 
much more soundly than usual; she never 
eluded me before. She is very much ex- 
hausted.”’ 

Philip went instantly to attend his mother. 
When, the next day, she seemed restored to 
her wonted condition, and Rae had minutely 
told her story, they closely questioned Mrs. 
Brudenel as to her visit to the house in the 
Hollow, and tried to diseover if she had any 
knowledge of the hiding-place of the will. But 
nothing could be gained from her disordered 
mind. She would only shake her head and 
smile. 

* How dared you go on such an expedition 
to that lonely place at such an uncanny hour, 
Rae?’ asked Vhilip, the next evening, when, 
embraced by his arm, they had talked over the 
happy prospect of their immediate union. 

“| was inspired,” she answered, laughing, 
but with a look of awe creeping into her beau- 
tiful eyes. Then, as she reconsidered that 
strange night, she gently embraced him: 

“All for love, Philip. Jt was done all for 
love.” 








GENERAL HANCOCK’S BIRTHPLACE. 
TPE ancestral homestead of General Hancock, on 
. the maternal side, stands in Montgomery 
County, Pa., half a mile east of Lansdale and about 
twenty miles northwest of Philadelphia, The old 
portion of the house was erected in 1728, and the new 
portion in 1764, In this house the mother of Gen- 
eral Hancock resided at the time of her marriage to 
the General’s father. The county in which this 
historic homestead stands was named after General 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, and whose monu- 
ment stands in St, Paul’s Churchyard, in this city. 
At the time of his marriage, Mr. Benjamin Franklin 
Hancock—father of General Hancock—was living in 
the family of John Roberts, Esq., at Montgomery 
Square, and in Mr. Roberts's house General Winfleld 
S. Hancock was born. This house, the birthplace of 
General Hancock, is some three miles east of Lans- 
dale, It stands about half a milo east of the 
Square, and it is a solid, well-preserved building, of 
fine appearance, 

When young Hancock wes a year old, his father 
removed from this old mansion to a house of Jess pre- 
tensions, somewhat nearer to: Montgomery Square, 
where he resided and taught school under thesame 
roof. The schoolhouse residence is still standing, 
but greatly altered inappearance. Two years later, 
young Hancock’s father removed to Norristown, 
some twelve miles distant, and there taught school 
and practiced law till he died, at the age of sixty- 
seven years, 

The ancestors of General Hancock, on both sides, 
belonged to families of revolutionary fame, and 
were engaged in all the wars from the French and 
Indian, before the Revolution, down to the war of 
1812, 

The father of General Hancock married against 
the will of his guardian, who was a Quaker, and 
joined the Baptists, to whom his wife belonged, and 
became a deacon in the Baptist church at Norris- 
town. He was a constitutional man and a Demo- 
crat, but not a politician, and never sought or held 
any political office. When his son, the present Gen- 
eral Hancock, at the age of sixteen, went to West 
Point, the Quakers attempted to induce the sister of 
his father’s guardian, Miss Polly Roberts, to cut off 
young Winfield in her will, as the profession of a 





soldier, educated as a man of war, Was not to be en- 
couraged. She remained steadfast, however, until 
General Hancock had graduated and gone to Mexico 
and become engaged with the enemy, and, as she 
supposed, had ‘killed people.’ Then the 
* Friends ”’ said it was impossible she could bestow 
a legacy upon a person who was killing men by 
wholesale, and this prevailed. Winfleld was cut olf 
in the will. But, as she suspected that the 
**Friends”’ wanted her money, she provided for 
the younger brother in place of Winfleld. 

It was said of the General's grandfather on the 
maternal side, that, though a man of small stature, 
he could jump over a horse or cast @ stone across a 
ten-acre lot. 

In this old homestead his grandfather died, at 84, 
and was buried in the churchyard at Montgomery 
Square, and his father before him died in the same 
house. This very house was attacked by the In- 
dians, and defended by the women, who fled to the 
attic after chopping the hands of the savages as 
they attempted to force an entrance. The patriot- 
ism of the family isshown by the fact that, although 
but a lad of fifteen years, at the close of the war of 
1812 and 1814, the father of General Hancock shoul- 
dered his shotgun and went to Red Bank to meet 
the British, being too young to be enlisted. 





THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE. 
fy\WO miles northeast of the United States Capitol 

there rises a beautiful eminence, which affords 
a commanding view of Washington City and the 
country for miles around, On this elevation is 
situated a group of buildings which constitute the 
National Deaf-Mute College, said to be the only 
deaf-mute college in the world, The site is what is 
known as Kendall Green, and the institution is sup- 
ported by Congress, which, with liberal views and 
commendable philanthropy, has built the college 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
the silent students. The inception of this enter- 
prise is due to the generosity of Hon. Amos Kendall, 
and to the influence of Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., 
LL.D., the youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, the founder of the first institution for 
the deaf and dumb in America, at Hartford, Conn. 
Though the institution has gradually grown with 
the natural increase in the number of students de- 
manding admittance, and with an eye to future en- 
largements, and as yet seems rather small, yet it is 
considered to possess one of the finest college 
buildings in the country. Itsarchitecture is varied, 
the main hall and chapel being of red sandstone, 
with white stone trimmings, and the others of brick 
with white Ohio sandstone ornamentations, and it 
is thus a fine addition to the public buildings of 
Washington. 

In 1857 the Columbia Institution for the deaf- 
mute children of the District of Columbia and of 
the army and navy was incorporated at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr, FE. M. Gallaudet was called to 
take charge. This institution was erected on a 
prominent site containing 100 acres, thirty acres of 
which are richly covered with grass and young 
maple-trees, While the remainder is wild forest 
land, and adjoins the National Fair Grounds. The 
lands were, by Congress, purchased from Amos 
Kendall, who had already donated a portion of 
land, with a number of small frame cottages, to the 
Columbia Institution, In April, 1864, Dr. Gallaudet, 
with the directors, determined to organize a collegi- 
ate department, and Congress agreed to an amenda- 
tory act authorizing the Institute to confer collegiate 
degrees. Soon afterwards the range of study was 
extended so as to embrace a college course, and the 
institution was therefore divided into two depart- 
ments, the advanced department receiving the 
name of the National Deaf-Mute College. 

The objects of the directors in establishing this 
college was in part to prove, what had been doubted 
by some, that deaf-mutes could, in spite of their 
disability through the loss of hearing and speech, 
engage successfully in the advanced studies pur- 
sued in colleges for persons not so disabled. The 
more important end in view, however, was to afford 
to a class of persons in the community, already 
numerous and increasing steadily with the popula- 
tion, an opportunity to secure the advantages of a 
rigid and thorough course of intellectual training 
in the higher walks of literature and the liberal 
arts. The experience of nearly sixteen years in the 
progress of the college has fully satistied those 
familiar with its workings that their confidence as 
to the ability of deaf-mutes to master the arts and 
sciences was Well-founded. while at the same time 
the expressions of interest which the enterprise has 
called forth from instructors of youth, from deaf- 
mutes and thelr friends, and from the public jour- 
nals in Europe, as well as America, may be taken as 
evidence that the world approves the undertaking. 

Beginning with five students and one professor, 
and occupying a small frame house, the college has 
progressed 50 remarkably that it has received 208 
students, representing thirty-one different States 
and the District of Columbia, Of this number New 
England claims thirty-seven; the Middle States, 
thirty seven; the South, forty seven, and the West, 
eighty-seven. The college has at present sixty stu- 
dents and seven professors, Who are E, M. Gallaudet, 
of Washington, D, C.; Samuel Porter, the brother of 
the President of Yale College; E, A Fay, of New 
York; Rev. J. W. Chickering, Jr., of New Hamp- 
shire; J. C. Gordon, of Indiana; J. B. Hotchkiss, of 
Connecticut, and A, G. Draper, of Illinois.” The 
professors are men of high culture and real Chris- 
tian character. The students are given a course of 
instruction which is the equivalent of that afforded 
in the best American colleges, with the exception of 
Greek, more attention being given to the French 
and German languages, 

Since the establishment of the college forty-two 
graduates with degrees have gone forth from its 
walls. Of this number the New England States 
claim thirteen; Ohio, eight; Pennsylvania, three; 
New York, three; Wisconsin, three; Indiana. two; 
Illinois, two; Michican, 2; Iowa, two; Kentucky, 
England, the District of Columbia, and Georgia one 
each, Thirty-two students, who have been at this 
college, have engaged in teaching in every part of 
the world; two havo become editors and publishers 
of newspapers; three others have taken positions 
connected with journalism; three have entered the 
civil service of the Government; one, by sheer force 
of his talent, literally pushed his way into the high 
position of Chief Examiner of Patents in the United 
States Patent Office, but has recently resigned to 
enter upon the practice of law in patent cases in 
Cincinnati; one, while filling a position as in- 
structor in a Western institution, has renuered im- 
portant service to the Coast Survey as a micro- 
scopist; one has becomean accomplished draughts- 
man in the ofilce of a New York architect; one has 
filled the position of recorder’s clerk in Chicago; 
two have taken places in the faculty of their Aima 
Mater, and become instructors where they were 
students. Some have gone into mercantile and 
other offices; some have undertaken business on 
their own accounts; while not a few have chosen 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in which 
the advantages of thorough mental training will 
give them a superiority. Of those alluced to as 
having engaged in teaching, one is the principal of 
a flourishing institution in Pennsylvania, another 
has charge of a dayschool in Cincinnati, and a third 
has charge of a day school in St. Louis. 

The college library consists of about 2,000 volumes, 
to which a small collection is annually added; the 
Literary Society has a library of 300 well-selected 
books for its members, and collected at its own ex- 
pense; and the Congressional Library is accessible 
to students for any special line of research. ‘The 
college has a handsome museum, with mineral and 
zoological collections, and, besides, the extensive 
collections of the Smithsonian Institute, the Agri- 
cultural Department and the Army Medicinal 
Museum are easily reached. The Corcoran Gallery 
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of the Fine Arts, and others in Washington, present 
great and inestimable opportunities to the students 
who are anxious to make the fine arts a special 
study. The Students’ Literary Society holds semi- 
monthly meetings for the delivery of essays, de- 
bates. declarations and dialogues, A Reading Club 
cupeeee a selection from the publications of the 

ay. 
ment for knockers—the mutes’ door-bell. A six- 
pound weight is attached to a bell-pull, and when it 
is raised by the pull, it drops on the floor, causing 
a jar that attracts the attention of the deafest of the 
deaf. 

The officers of the college are as follows: Ruther 
ford B. Hayes, President of the United States, is the 
/atron; Edward M. Gallaudet. Ph.D., LL.D., the 
President; Hon, William Stickney, the Secretary ; 
George W. Riggs, Esq.. the 7'reasurer ; and the Direc- 


The students’ rooms have a unique arrange: | 


tors are Hons, T. F. Bayard, J. T. Harris, William | 


Claflin, H. 8S. Dawes, W. E. Niblack, H. D. Cooke; 
lev. B. Sunderland and J. C. McGuire, Esq. 

American and foreign travelers are always deeply 
interested in this noble college. When Don Pedro 
1I., the Emperor of Brazil, visited our country in 
1876, he paid a visit to the college and planted in its 
yard a beautiful ivy from his country with his own 
hands, Christian IX., King of Denmark, re- 
cently, in a letter, requested Dr. Gallaudet to send 
hii the cost, schemes and specifications of the col 
lege with a view to the establishment of a similar 
collego in his kingdom, 


THE “ CHILDREN’S HOUR” AT 
SWAMPSCOTT. 

PFVHE quaint little bathing-place known as Swamp- 

scott or “ Broken Waters,” is a favorite Summer 
resortof the overheated Bostonians, who are enabled 
to strike It by rail in twenty minutes, as it lies about 
twelve miles to the northeast of the Hub It boasts 
of 450 dwelling-houses and a normal population of 
2,000 inhabitants. The people are for the most 
part engaged in cod and mackerel-tishing, and go 
down to the sea in twenty sturdy fishing-boats, 
These boats start at early morn, cast their nets, 
draw, and return in the evening. Fish wagons await 
the arrival of the fleet, and thrifty matrons dispute 
the right of way ina frugal desire to makea haul 
of the fresh glittering fish for the “old man’s 
supper.”’ Occasionally the Swampscott fishermen 
make for Labrador. They come back to be re- 
heroed by their townsfolk. The fish-houses are 
marked with the names of the boats which they 
send forth, such as Gypsy Girl, Minnehaha, etc. The 
small boats, or dorys, are painted red, blue, green 
and purple, and present a most picturesque ap. 
pearance as they bake on the tawny sands. ‘I'he first 
tannery in New England was established here in 
1629 by one Francis Ingalls—peace be to his ashes! 
There are beaches and beaches at Swampscott. 
Philips Beach is one mile and a half long, and 
shaped like ascimitar, Great gray bluffs, covered 
with vegetation to the water’s edge, overhang it; and 











took the place recently occupied by General Han. 
cock and was in turn formally notified of his noml- 
nation by the reading of a letter by the secretary. 
This letter, like the letter to General Hancock, was 
accompanied by an engrossed copy of the platform 
of the Convention, arranged to fold with the letter 
into a red Russia case. Upon receiving the packet 
Mr. English bowed and said: 


‘MR, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoM 
MITTEE—AS a practical business man, not much ac- 
customed to indirection of action or circumlocution 
of speech, I wiil say briefly and in a few words 
that I accept the high trust which you have ten- 
dered me, with feelings of profound gratitude, and 
that I will at an early date formally and in writing 
make the acceptance which I am informed is usual 
on such occasions. In doing this, I fully realize the 
great responsibility of the situation, the care, the 
turmoil, the anxiety, the misrepresentation and the 
abuse which are certain to follow, and I understand 
thoroughly that all the resources and power of our 
political foes from all parts of the land will be con- 
centrated against us in Indiana, my native State, 
where the first grand battle—and probably the most 
important of all—is to be fought. But these are 


| great occasions where the discharge of high patri- 





everywhere that a dwelling will fit, there adwelling | 


clings on, Villas, from the pattern of the Norwegian 
satyr and Swiss chalet, to the tasteless thing in stone 
and expressionless frame-house, are dotted all over 
the bluffs. On the edge of the foam are the quaint 
habitations of the fisher-folk, mixed up ina tangle of 
oars, brown cordage, tackle and nets. Gayly-painted 
catboats rock themselves to sleep at their moorings, 
There is a perfect eruption of flowers at Swamp- 
scott. 
on steps, suspended from piazzas, springing out of 
the trunks of old trees—yea, even on chimney-pots do 
the flowers bloom; and with the flowers are canary 
birds. How many cages did the artist and I make 
count of?—and such cages! 
cupolas, cottages, castles, towers, all in glittering 
brass wire yellower than the plumage of the im- 
prisoned songsters. The Swampscottonians are 
wmsthetic. Why shouldn’t they be—are they not 
Bostonians undergoing a temporary transplanting? 
—and the selection of color is chosen with artistic 
skill. Blood-red geraniums stand up against white 
walls; tender blues tone with gray rocks, and even 
claret-color is made to do msthetic service. At tho 
left extremity of Philips Beach, opposite to where 
Nahant lies dreaming in the dayshine, Is a rocky 
promontory. 


Flowers in gardens, in windows, on stoops, | 


Mosques, marquees, | 


Upon this promontory flourishes the | 


greenest of grass—grass like velvet—and the most | 


umbrageous of lordly old trees. Here do the daintily 
dressed children of the sojourners disport them. 
selves from rosy morn to dewy eve. Here, too, 
Normandy-capped nurses compare notes us to their 
respective conquests during the season at the Hub, 
Here does baby inhale life-giving ozone, and here 
1s croquet done to death. Boston affects Beverly at 
this hour of writing; why turn its back upon s0 
quaint, so picturesque and so unique a coigne of 
Vantage as Swanipscott ? 





HIANCOCK AND ENGLISH, 


THE OrrictaL NoriricaTIoNn 
NOMINATION, 
( N Tuesday, the 13th instant, General Hancock 
and William H, English, the Democratic can. 
didates for President and Vice-President, were 
officially informed of their nominations by the 
committee appointed for that purpose. The com- 
mittee, of which ex-Senator John P. Stockton, of 
New Jersey, was chairman, had invited the mem 
bers of the National Committee to accompany them 
to Governor's Island, and, shortly after noon, the 
party landed at the steamboat dock on the Island 
and marched to General Hancock's house in orderly 
procession, Governor Stevenson and Senator Stock 
ton heading the line. General Hancock was at 
home, but in great sorrow at the death of his favor 
ite grandchild, Winfleld Scott Hancock, four months 
old, who had received that name the night before at 
the hands of the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Trinity 
Church, The child had died at six in the morning. 
and General Hancock had watched with It most of 
the night. The ceremony was made as brief as 
possible. The General met the delegation as it en 
tered the house with a **Good-morning, gentlemen,” 
and led the wayto the back parlor. This apart 
ment was soon filled, and standing before a dark 
bookcase at the east end of the room, General Han 
cock listened to the formal announcement of his 
nomination. Senator Stockton, who stood beside 
Mr. Stevenson, introduced that gentleman and the 
committee in some remarks, after which the secre 
tary read the formal letter of notification. General 
liancock, who stood with his hands clasped behind 
him, was dressed in a dark mourning suit and 
white tle, and, during the reading of tho letter 
looked very grave. When the reading was finished, 
he bowed to the committee and said: 


OF THEIR 


“MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoM’ 
MITTEE: 1 appreciate the honor conferred upon me 
by the Democratic National Convention, Jately as- 
sembled in Cincinnati, and I thank you for your 
courtesy in making known that -honor to me, As 
s00n as time permits me to give to the subject that 
careful attention belonging to it I shall prepare and 
shall send you a reply of a formal nature accepting 
the nomination tendered me by the Democratic 
Party for the office of President of the United States.”’ 
(Applause ) 

‘Then General Hancock stepped forward and began 
Shaking hands with the various members of the 
committee who were known to him, and receiving 
introductions to others, After a few minutes he re- 
tired into the front parlor, and many of the delegates 
sought, at the front and rear of the house, the cool 
Plazzas overlooking—one, the greensward; and the 
other, the Buttermilk Channel. Presently Senator 
Btockton asked for Mr. English, and that gentle- 
man, who had been standing among the delegation, 


otic duties are to be considered above all personal 
considerations, and I shall not disregard the unant- 
mous voice of the representatives of a majority of 
the American people which you speak here to day. 
(Applause.) Iam profoundly grateful for tho high 
honor which has heen conferred upon me,and I 
have an abiding faith that, with the favor of God and 
of the people, we shall succeed in this conflict.” (Ap 
plause.) 

This terminated the ceremony, at which about 120 
persons were present, and shortly after the visitors 
took their departure. 

The National Democratic Committee has organ 
ized, with Senator W. H. Baruum as Chairman, and 
Mr. F. O. Prince as Secretary. The Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee has selected 
Senator William A. Wallace as Chairman, and re- 
solved to co operate with the National Committee 
in the work of the canvass, 

The National and Congressional Committees and 
the committee appointed to notify General Hancock 
and Mr. English of their nomination visited Mr. 
Tilden's house together on July 14th, where Chair- 
man Stevenson, of the National Convention, pre- 
sented to Mr. Tilden, ina brief speech, a copy of the 
resolution complimenting him and passed by the 
Convention, Mr. Tilden replied as follows; 


*“MR. STEVENSON, PRESIDENT OF THE DEMO.- 
CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION: I thank you for the 
kind terms in which you have expressed the com- 
munication you make to me. A solution which en- 
ables the Democratic Party of the United States to 
vindicate effectually the right of the people to 
choose their Chief Magistrate—a right violated in 
1876—and at the same time relieves me from the 
burdens of a canvass and four years of administra- 
tion, is most agreeable to me, My sincere good 
wishes and cordial co-operation as a private citizen 
attend the illustrious soldier whom the Demo- 
cracy have designated as their standard-bearer in 
the Presidential canvass, I congratulate you on the 
favorable prospecis with which that canvass has 
been commenced and the promjse ‘t affords of com- 
plete and final success,’’ 

The French Fete Day. 

THE French National Festival, on the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille,July 14th, was celebrated 
with great splendor and patriotic ardor in Paris, 
The grand opening ceremony took place in the Hip- 
podrome at Longchamps in the afternoon. Presi 
dent Grevy, accompanied by a brilliant staff, re- 
viewed the troops and delivered the new colors to 
the regiments in the presence of 100,000 people, 
President Grévy, in presenting the flags, said the 
Army had become to France a guarantee for the re- 
spect due her, and for the peace which she desired 
1o preserve, At the conclusion of his speech, which 
occupied only a few minutes, there were enthusias. 
tic cheers and shouts of ** Vive la République!" 
“Vive l’'Armée!"’ “ Vive Grévy!" amid a scene of 
patriotic enthusiasm, 

The weather was superb. The streets were all 
decorated with flags and garlands. There was an 
enormous crowd, but perfectorder was maintained. 
Very few police were seen in the streets, 

‘the illuminations at night were very brilliant, 
and the streets were thronged, Petards were let off 
in all directions, M. Gambetta made a tour through 
the central quarters and was received with immense 
euthusiasm wherever he appeared. The Place de 
la Bastille was in a blaze of many-colored lights, 
and the avenues and streets near it were lighted 
like the day. In all the quarters of the city the 
principal buildings and squares were illuminated, 
anu many beautiful and artistic transparencies 
were displayed. 

Besides the grand concert at the Trocadero, which 
was attended by from 15,000 to 20,000 people, 
musical performances on a grand scale took place in 
the different districts of the city. 

The illumination of the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
was very grand. ‘The whole building was over- 
spread with electric lamps, concealed in such a way 
as to throwtheir light upon the Cathedral without 
the spectators observing its source The whole 
building was thrown into bright relief and looked 
like a vast structure of porcelain. 

The French residents of New York city kept the 
day with due honor. The two French frigates in the 
harbor were bedecked with bunting, and there were 
games and other festivities on board. A general re 
ception was held at Washington Park, where twenty. 
three French societies made holiday, 





Progress and Civilization in Hawaii. 


REMEMBERING that In the history of the Sand 
wich Islands only one hundred years ago their 


barbarian inhabitants clubbed Captain Cook to 
death, the sight of a well-printed “ Hawalilan 


Almanac and Annual for 1880," with many pages of 
smart advertisements, anda complete Court Calen 
dar, gives rise to very strange feelings. Neither 
the Australian colonies nor the United States afford 
any parallel to the progress of the Sandwich 


| Islands; in the former casos the civilization 1s 





simply an offshoot and continuation of that of Eng- 
Jand; In the latter, it js the natives themselves who 
in the short space of a century have advanced from 
primitive barbarism to the necessity for an alma 

nac, This almanac covers seventy-six pages besides 
advertisements, the latter affording a pretty fair 
criterion of the stage of civilization already attained 
in these islands, Here the attractions of a variety 
of restaurants, refreshment, coffeo and billlard 
saloons are set forth; the “Palace Ice Cream 
Parlors,” in Honolulu, seem to be rather an inviting 
resort in a place where tho weather is always hot; 
watchesand.clocks have always become a necessity, 
and the latest thingsin upholstery and household 
furniture have found their way to Honolulu, which 
also boasts of at least one wagon and carriage- 
builder. One confectioner and pastrycook vaunts 
the richness and flavor of his wedding cakes, while 
appropriately in the next page we are told where a 
plentiful supply of drugs, medicines, and»Havana 
cigars may be obtained. The cards of attorneys-at- 
law and stock-brokers give evidence of the com- 
plexity of Hawaiian civilization, and the tourist 
need be at no loss for hotels and ‘** pleasant fur 

nished rooms.” A reading-room gives access to the 
principal periodicals of the world, upwards of one 
hundred of which are set down in a news agent's 
book as being regularly supplied to his customers, 
Indeed, it would be difficult to name any article in 
demand in civilized society that could not be 
supplied at one or other of the various stores and 





warehouses in Honolulu. When we look at the 
almanac itself we find it contains pretty much the 
same kind of information to be found in the alma- 
hacs of countries where civilization began 1,000 or 
more years ago Hawaii has a fair supply of public 
holidays, including, characteristically, the Chinese 
New Year and the birthday of Queen Victoria. A 
full list of the church days and movable feasts is 
given, a list of the Kings of Hawaii, their birth, 
accesion, etc., from Kamehameha I., who began to 
reign in 1782. Thereisacomplete court calendar, as 
minute-as any of the court lists in the “ Gotha 
Almanac,” with the king, queen, princes and 
princesses, ministers, law dignitaries, governors, 
etc, There is, moreover, much useful information 
as to population, inter-island and inland distances, 
heights of mountains, imports and exports, ship 
ping, and other statistics. The regulations for car 
riages and rates of fares are quite as minute and as 
hard on the ** cabbies ” as those of London or Paris, 
All this, with some especial articles relating to the 
islands, the royal family and Hawaiian folklore, 
renders the ‘*‘ Hawaiian Almanac’’ of peculiarly 
suggestive interest. Itis sad to think thata peo 
ple who have shown themselves capable of such 
marvelously rapid progress should be rapidly dying 
out. That this is so the various censuses give unmis 
takable evidence. At the census of 1832 the total 
population was 130,313; In 1878 It had dwindled 
down to 57,985, and of this number only 44,088 were 
native, and 3,420 half-caste, the remainder being 
foreigners, Of tho foreigners, the Chinese are by 
far the most humerous, humbering 5,916, 


Suffrage in Italy. 


ITALY Is in the throes of a Reform Bill movement. 
A measure of this kind has been promised by 
successive Cabinets, the universal feeling being that 
the existing state of things has become untenable; 
but the frequency of govermental changes always 
prevented the Introduction of a Bill. At present the 
suffrage In Italy stands on the narrowest basis in 
all Europe. Out of 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, among whom there are about 8,000,000 adult 
men, only 400,000 have the right of vote. The new Bill 
just brought in by the Cabinet is in the nature of a 
compromise between two factions. An educational 
test is the main feature of the new proposal. As 
before, the complete age of twenty-one is fixed for 
the exercise of suffrage, The elector must be able 
to read and write. The minimum of the property 
qualification is either the annual payment of direct 
imposts to the amount of forty lire; or, in propor: 
tion to the number of inhabitants of a town or 
village, a rent of 400 to 600 lire from houses or busi- 
ness places; ora rent of 600 lire from stocks; or the 
annual payment of 800 lire for a farm. In the 
absence of property qualification, the proof that a 
man has the knowledge required in an examination 
of the fourth elementary class of public schools, 
will confer the vote. Commissions before which 
such proof is to be given are to be instituted, but 
the technical and somewhat complicated details we 
readily omit. Soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers in active service, custom- house officers, 
policemen and gendarmes, are not to have the suf- 
frage. Indeed, a great deal of indue influence had 
hitherto been exercised by the latter in the elections 
for Parliament. The electoral registers are to be 
under the supervision of acommittee composed of 
a& magistrate, three members of the Provincial 
Council, and a prefect as chairman. So far as we 
can judge at present, the measure would consider 
ably widen the franchise, but would still fall far 
short of universal suffrage. In the different groups 
of the Left there are great divergences of opinion; 
and altogether this Reform Bill movement will 
probably lead to a vast deal of excitement, the very 
constitution of the Ltalian nation being, so to say, 
about to be put on its trial, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The New Vesuvius Railway. 


The ascent of Mount Vesuvius up to within about a 
mile ot the cone is pot particularly difficult, and has 
indeed been hitherto usually accomplished by carriage 
as far as the inn below l’rofessor Palmieri’s Observatory, 
as there ie a capital road all the way from Naples. Close 
by the observatory, however, the road ended, and from 
thence the would-be ascenders walked over a footpath 
cut in the streams of bardened lava to the foot of the 
cone, where they would begin their three hours® zigzag 
climb of a slope that barely takes seven minutes to de. 
scend, shin deep in loose ashes and crumbling scori«, 
Now, however, the whole ascent can be made by rail, 
The carriage-road has been extended to the toot of the 
cone, and there is situated the lower station, from which 
the train starts for the summit, a distance, as the crow 
flies, of a little over a thousand yards, The line is worked 
on what is termed tho ** funicular’’ system, the carriages 
not being propelled by a locomotive, but being drawn up 
and lowered by means of two endless steel ropes and a 
windlass, which, set in motion by a steam-engine, is 
placed in the lower station, The line bas been con- 
structed with great care upon a solid pavement, is 
planked throughout, and is believed to be secure from 
all incursions of lava, 


The Belgian Exposition. 


The Belgian National Exposition of art, industry and 
agriculture was opened on Wednesday, June 16tb, by 
the King, surrounded by the members of the royal 
family, the foreign ambassadors and the high dignitaries 
of State, The occasion being a holiday, the opening 
was witnessed by au immense crowd, and a very enthu- 
silastic one. Brussels was io gala garb, public and private 
decorations being very extensive and brilliant. Before 
declaring the Exposition open, the King congratulated 
the Minister of the Interior and the Mayor upon the in. 
teresting display. Alter the declaration the royal family 
promenaded the various pavilions, and the King reviewed 
the troops, while many bands discoursed enlivening 
music. 

Jesuits in Syria. 


The Society of Jesus is about to establish novitiates in 
England and in Jersey The Dominicans and a portion of 
the Franciscans are going to settle in the Tyrol, the 
Carthusians and Trappists proceed to England; the 
Recollets and Franciscans of the Observance, who de. 
vote themselves chiefly to missionary work in the Holy 
Land, intend to ask a refuge in the Levant, transferring 
their novitiates to the Tyrol. Many of them have been 
offered a temporary home by the bishops and secular 
clergy. Some few, the Oratorians, for instance, assume 
lay attire. We have already published views of some of 
the buildings in Paris occupied by the members of the 
religious Order of the Society of Jesus, and this week we 
supplement them with one of the Jesuit College at 
Ghazir, in the district of Kesrawan, six hours’ march 
from Beyrouth, Syria. 


Charles Bradlaugh’'s Arrest. 


In a late issue we gave, with a portrait of Charles 
Bradlaugh and sketch of his career, an account o! his 
appearance before the bar of the House of Commons to 
make affirmation prior to taking bis seat as a member, 
and of his formal arrest by order of the Speaker. Our 
present illustration shows this scene, It was soon tol. 
lowed, as people geverally imagined it would be, by an 
other spectacle—of Mr. Bradliugh’s triumph, Since 
taking his seat he bas been served with several writs for 
exercising the voting privilege, and it 1s understood that 
be will make answer to the first writ, that the entire 
question may be determined according to the laws of 
the United Kingdom. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—A NUMBER of exiled French Jesuits have ar- 
rived in Canada 


—Souru Avustrazia has had thirty-one minis- 
tries in twenty-one years. 


—aA Fiat has been applied for to carry the 
Tichborne case into the House of Lords, 


—Over $10,000,000 a year are expended in 
private horticulture in Great Britain and Ireland. 


- Artrer October Ist advertising cards bearing 
one-cent stamps will cease to be mailable matter. 


—Tue Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia 
reports the wheat, tobacco and oat crops all below the 
average in quality. 


—Tue Russian General, Kaufman, has been 
ordered to Eastern Siberia with 14,000 men to clear the 
district infested by brigand Chinese immigrants, 


--Tue report that Senator Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, has been seriously ill is denied, The Senator 
will take an active part in the campaign in bis State. 


—Ir is stated that the Jesuits expelled from 
France intend to settle in Wales, and have leased a 
house at Aberdovey, in Merionethshire, for twenty-one 
years 

—Disratrcnes from Pekin announce that 
Chung How's sentence has beep remitted, and that the 
Goveroment has abandoned the idea of going to war with 
Russia, 


—One lady was killed and eight others injured 
by the tipping over of a wagon on the descent of Mount 
Washington, N. H., July 12th. The driver of the team 
was drunk, 


—Tue President has ordered troops to the In- 
dian Territory with orders to repel all invaders, and Sec- 
retary Schurz says thut those captured will be dealt 
with according to law. 


—lIr is stated that the Pope intends to issue an 
encyclical to the Belgian Bishops, approving their 
course and encouraging them to persevere in deleuding 
the rigbts of the Church 


—Tue Chilian fleet has arrived off Callao on 
the Peruvian coast, and if the terms of peace offered by 
Chili are not accepted it will proceed to invest Lima, the 
capital of Pera, 


~ Tue National Temperance Camp Meeting will 
be held this Summer in Spencer, Tioga County, August 
4th.Hon. Neal Dow; Rev Albert G. Lawson, of Brook- 
lyn; Rev M. E, Dunbam, Gloversville, and others have 
been engaged to speak, 


—Tue British Museum has purchased a vaulted 
wooden Egyptian coffin, well preserved, and a gilded 
mask and mummy of a lady named Tabutisa or Thothbsi, 
one of the court or family of the Queen of Amasis I,, of 
the eighteenth dynasty, 


—Tue Turkish Porte seems to recognize the 
possibility that ite domination in Europe is nearly ter- 
minated, and is selling large quantities of ecclesiastical 
property and crown lands in the European Provinces, es- 
pecially in Thessaly and Epirus. 


Tue National Educational Association, held 
at Chatauqua, N. Y., last week, perfected the organization 
of a permanent National Council fur educational publica- 
tion and work, consisting of fifty-one leading educators. 
A committee was appointed to secure ao educational 
exhibition at the International Exhibition to be beld in 
New York City in 1883. 


—Prestpent Grivy, by decrees dated July 
6th, granted pardons and commutations of sentence tu 
more than 1,300 common law criminals undergoing 
punishment in home and colonial penal establishments. 
The Minister of Marine has ordered a large transport ship 
to be immediately prepared to bring home 314 amnues- 
tied Communista from New Caledonia, About 480 Com. 
muoists living in diflerent parts of Europe will be 
eutitied to return, 


—Tue Musical Phalanx, which promises to be 
the largest concert troupe in the world, is now being or- 
ganized, with Henry C. Jarrett as business manager and 
Dawd B, Gulick as musical director, Mr. Jarrett has 
spent three months in Europe securing talent, and ex- 
pects to begin the tour of the United States and the Can- 
adas early in Septamber, with eight vocal soloisis and 
four instrumental, besides a chorus of lilty voices and a 
well sustained orchestra. 


—Tue Treasury Department nas prepared a 
statement showing in detail the operations connected 
with the retirement and re/unding of the United States 





bonds and the amount of interest saved by the transac- 
tion, The entire amount saved by the refunding from 
December Ist, 1871, to July Ist, 1880, was the very 
large sum of $58,289,168, The percentage saved ranged 
irom one to two per cent, The total amount of bonds 


| refunded is $1,395,347,800, 


—In Afghanistan events are proceeding fairly 
towards a tinal settlement, Probably, it Abdurrabman 


| Khan fails to come to an agreement with the British, he 


will sell the large quantities of goods he bas seized from 
Turkestan traders to raise funds for a holy war. There 
is great distress in Cabul owing to the scarcity and high 
prices of provisions, but the harvest is nearly gathered, 
and should bring relief, It is understood that on the 
withdrawal of the troops from Cabul the defenses will 
be demolished. 


—AMERICAN enterprise is beginning to turn the 
immense natural resources of Russia to account, Mr. 
Barker, the American who procured the first four cruisers 
of the Russian volunteer fleet when war with England 
was apprehended, bas established a joint stock company, 
with a capital of $8,000,000, to work the South Russian 
coai mines, Mr Twedal, of New York, bas set to work. 
ing the naphtha fields of the Kuban. If they can ob. 
tain a sufficiency of hands, which is always a difficult 
matter in alazy land, these companies are pretty sure to 
prosper ° 

A Secect Committee of the British House of 
Commons on the law of libel, bas agreed to recommend 
that in future no criminal proceedings for libel be 
allowed to begin without the fat of the Attorney-Gen. 
eral being first obtained The Committee will also. re- 
commend that fair, accurate reports of the proceedings 
of public meetings, published without malice, be 
privileged; but the plea of privilege sbail pot be 
allowed as a delense to any action where the delendant 
refused to insert a reasovable letter or statement, in ex- 
planation or contradiction of the report. 


—Dvunxino June more than 48,000 applications 
for pensions were filed with the Pension Bureau, some 
for arrears alone, and some being entirely new claims. 
The work of settling pension cases becomes more diffi- 
cult as the date when the claimant was disabled becomes 
more distant, The work is much slower than it was 
some years ago. In the four years—1863 to 1867— 
there were allowed 164,456 pensions, and the clerical 
force was not more than one-third of the size of that 
now employed. In the years 1867 to 1871 only 85,556 
were allowed, although the amount expended tor clerical 
work was increased by $400,000. Since that time the 
game peculiarities bave marked the work of the bureau, 
the work becoming much slower and the working force 
larger as the necessary testimony becomes more inac. 
cessible. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—(CONTINUED.) 


ACK calmly sinks down upon the door- 
J step where he seats himself, but his is the 
@? calmness of despair. 

‘*He will break your neck,” he says. glanc- 
ing helplessiy at Toboskie. That gentleman 
stands motionless, his gaze fixed upon the girl, 
and in his eyes a perfect madness of love, 
rage and passion. 

‘He will do nothing of the sort,” and this 
young siren stoops low and wraps her arms 
around Jack’s neck, who, knowing the effect 
of such blandishments, struggles hard to 
escape. © There now, dear, good Jack! don't 
be disagreeable! It is time you were going ; 
leave me to settle this. You must go imme- 
diately ; you will be late.” 

With the liveliest despair depicted upon 
his features, Jack gets upon his feet, and turns 
to Toboskie. 

“T leave her to you,” he says, with a groan. 
“But whatever you do, don’l lel her ride that 
devil of a horse, or as sure as you live she will 
be brought back a corpse.” 

Atter delivering himself thus Jack takes 
himself off, and, with a low gracious bow that 
holds in it something of sunny mockery, Maize 
invites Toboskie in the house. 

“IT will be ready in a few moments,” she 
says, leaving him at the parlor door. 

** Miss Ashhurst, let me beseech you,” com 
mences Toboskie. But “ Miss Ashhurst” in 
terrupts him with a delicious little smile, 
holding in it a spice of wickedness. 

“Just wait a few moments, my lord,’ she 
says, sweetly, “and when we are mounted 
and started you shall talk as much as you 
please.” With another smile she turns, and he 
stands and watches her as she flits down the 
hall and up the stairs. 

Ina few minutes she returns —a transforma- 
tion has been wrought—she is dressed in a 
plain velvet riding-habit, which falls in long 
straight folds around her perfect figure ; all 
that glittering glory of sweeping hair is folded 
away in decorous braids at the back of her 
regal head. She looks like a young Diana, and 
in her eyes he sees that challenging, mocking 
gleam that past experience tells him means 
war to the knife. 

As she stands like a vision in the door. he 
goes to her, and his teeth are set tight, while 
his eyes blaze—that fierce, savage wrath of 
his nature is now at its worst. 

“Miss Ashhurst, do you propose riding that 
horse?” His voice is very chill and low. 

She raises her head with that old, haughty 
gesture, that even when she was a child made 
him thirst to conquer her. Her eyes, tranquil, 
steady, defiant, meet his in a vast challenge. 

“1am resolved to ride him, count,” she says, 
calmly. 

He takes a step nearer her, and his hands 
clinch. 

“Are you aware that Lord Ashhurst bouglit 
that animal out of my stables ?”’ he inquires. 

“T believe I heard something to that effect.” 

“Very well. Then you must know that I 
speak from experience, and | tell you, madam, 
that no woman has ever touched the back of 
that horse, and but very few men that he has 
not killed.” 

Upon her arm hangs her jewel-studded 
riding-whip ; with this she stoops over and 
touches the pug which has already figured in 
this history—touches him daintily, playfully 
right upon his ugly, inquisitive nose. And 
while she thus amuses her dog, she slowly, 
lightly, answers her companion : 

“Thank you, my Lord Toboskie, for your 
candor. Riding The Fiend—by-the-way, what 
possessed you to give him such a frightful 
name ?—riding this terrible horse, I say, will 
be so much the greater distinction for me. 
Ah, the horses are ready. I have already 
grown to know The Fiend’s neigi.’”’? As she 
speaks, the loud, clear, angry snort of a horse 
cleaves the fresh morning air and comes to 
these two belligerent people as they stand con- 
fronting one another in the rich shadows of 
the ancient castle. 

“T am ready, my lord.” Maize straightens 
herself and glances at her companion. He 
stands rooted to the spot—his magnificent 
figure, his stern, dark face, seem cast in 
bronze. 

“Is it possible that you will persist in this 
madness ?”’ he inquires. 

“ Yes, if you allude to my riding that horse,” 
is the calm response. 

Then clear and startling distinct comes his 
answer : 

*T will not allow it.” 

Almost delirious in his passion, he yet sees 
the stately uplifting of that golden head with 
its proud majesty, the sudden, dangerous flash 
of those haughty eyes. 

“ By what right do you presume to control 
my actions ?”’ 

“ By the right that any man has to save a 
woman from her madness, Miss Ashhurst. 
This fancy that has seized you is a mere brag- 
gadocio spirit, and I think if you take time to 
consider your action you will be ashamed of 
it.’ His tones are provokingly cool, and hold 
a certain contemptuous ring that lashes the 
girl's proud spirit to fury, though never for a 
moment does she lose that proud self-control. 

“I shall ride the horse,” she says, calmly, 
“unless you resort to personal violence to pre- 
vent me. Are you prepared to carry your in- 
terference to that extent?” 

He looks at her in indecision. In this long, 
vaulted old apartment of the Russian castle the 
light of the young day has not yet pierced ; 
only a gray, faint light hovers around the 
stained windows, and further down the room 
hang rich masses of dusky shadow, and 
through this gloom he sees the proud, white 





majesty of her wondrous face, the steady 
gleaming of her eyes, the marvelous shining of 
her golden hair. He notes all the proud, rich 
curves of her majestic figure, all the soft, 
dazzling beauty of her face, and a passion, a 
perfect madness of intoxication, born of his 
great love, sweeps over him, accompanied 
always with that vast thirst to subdue and 
conquer her, to compel her to know no law 
save his will, no happiness but in his love! 
Even while this insane desire grows and 
deepens in his breast, he sees her turn and 
walk towards the door. with a resolution in 
her countenance that he knows no earthly 
power can lessen. 

Without a word he follows. When they gain 
the street the horses stand in waiting in the 
hands of their grooms. 
beautiful thoroughbred, showing good speed 
and proper spirit, and a coat as white as 
snow. The other is a vicious looking brute, 
handsome, powerfully built, with a black, 
sleek coat. smooth limbs and a clear head, 
delicate, pointed ears, broad, dilated nostrils, 
and eyes full, lustrous, wicked, and showing 
that dangerous crescent of white. If any- 
thing. he stands more docile than his compan 
ion, but he looks every inch a dangercus, 
wicked brute. with a tigerish treachery in his 
present composure, 

Without a shadow of fear upon her counte- 
nance, Maize advances to The Fiend and places 
her hand upon the broad, thick neck. The 
beast hails this overture with a wicked laying 
back of the pointed, sensitive ears, and his 
eyes roll fiercely. 

The groom stares inaffright at the young 
lady. and his stolid, pale face actually pales. 

“For the love of God, miladie,’ he cries, 
“get away! He hates women! It is what 
your life is worth to go near him!” 

Maize looks at the man and laughs. 

“My good man,” she says, calmly, “I ride 
this horse this morning.” 

In a stupor of horror and amazement the 
groom stares first at her and then at Toboskie, 
who stands pale to the lips—an agony that she 
‘sannot fail to see shining in his eyes. In this 
perilous moment his love has stepped upwards 
above every other emotion; even his thirst 
for victory is vanquished, and in his soul is 
only one aim—care for her safety. He goes 
to her and lays his hand upon her arm—the 
arm that rests upon the powerful neck of The 
Fiend — and his voice is gentle, pleading, 
humble : 

‘*For God’s sake listen to me; do not ride 
this horse. acknowledge your power ; I beg, 
I beseech of you not to ride him!” 

Mortal man can say no more, she has con- 
quered him for the moment, yet it does not 
suffice. She raises her eyes and in them he 
sees that cold, unconquerable light that he 
knows no pain or menace or earthly peril can 
vanquish ; and even before she opens her lips. 
his sudden and unusual humility has fled, and 
that old, fierce passionate strife has again 
fastened upon him. 

She does notrush into danger blindfold. She 
knows the madness of her resolution, is fully 
conscious that it may cost her her life; yet, 
were she sure she would be brought home a 
corpse, she tells herself, with a savage closing 
of her lips, she would ride this horse after 
what has passed between them. It is not 
foolish to say that to some natures pride is 
stronger than the love of life, and this woman 
is of that unfortunate order. 

“Are we not wasting time?” she says, 
calmly. He is maddened beyond all semblance 
of control. A fierce Russian oath breaks 
hoarsely in his throat as he gathers her in his 
arms, and his eyes, hot and savage like a 
tiger’s, gleam down in the lustrous beauty of 
her own. He is literally mad or he would see 
that he is crushing her to his breast so fiercely 
that her soft flesh is bruised by his roughness. 
For an instant, not longer, he holds her thus, 
and she feels the rapid pulsation of his heart ; 
then, without an effort,so powerful is he in 
his magnificent manhood, he lifts her upwards 
and places her in the saddle. 

* There!” he says. and he is panting with 
passion, ‘die if you will, but better for me if 
it had been long ago!’ Ile crushes her hand 
in his own and then steps back. The groom, 
with wisdom unusual in one of his station. re- 
tains his bold upon the bit. The horse, feeling 
the weight of its rider, stands for an instant 
motionless, then slowly spreads out its great 
fore-legs and lowers himself with that slow, 
crouching motion ot a tiger until its stomach 
almost touches the ground. Then he deliber- 
ately straightens himself and every muscle 
in the great body quivers. and with sheer 
passion, as he feels the firm, steady grasp 
upon the rein. 

Toboskie tightens his grip upon his riding 
whip, and, ready for action, stands watching 
the brute witha faleon eye. But as it shows 
no further signs of evil, he mounts his own 
steed, the groom releases The Fiend’s bridle, 
they start on a smart trot down the street, the 
two horses side by side. 

So long as they remain in the city The Fiend 
is irreproachable in conduct, and Toboskie 
begins to breath freer. But when they reach 
the open country the devil crops forth in his 
every motion; he rears, he plunges, he goes 
in every possible direction but the proper 
one, absolutely refusing to advance straight 
forward. Ina hundred fiendish antics he en- 
deavors to free himself of his rider, who keeps 
a steady seat under what is sufficient to throw 
the best rider in Europe. 

A savage, reluctant admiration is wrung 
from Toboskie’s soul at her fearlessness. Yet 
he fears for her—he, the haughty and indomit- 
able noble, fears for this brave, dauntless, ex- 
asperating life that is to lay waste his own. 
But what is the use of prolonging this history 
of agirl’s madness? There could be but one 
possible result. Weary with his ineffectual 
efforts to unseat his rider, and driven furious 
by a stinging, but imprudent, blow from Maize, 
whose soul possesses but little patience, The 


Toboskie’s mare is a} 








Fiend, with a savage snort, throws himself 
with all his force sidewise in the path. 

A dizzy, blinding faintness seizes Toboskie 
He expects she is crushed to death—all that 
soft, dazzling, wondrous beauty mangled in 
the dust. And God knows what saved her! 
When the mist clears from his eyes he sees 
that Ihe Fiend is already upon his feet some 
distance off, standing viewing his prostrate 
rider. He springs from his saddle and staggers 
to her, prepared for a ghastly spectacle. To 
his surprise he meets her eyes. filled with con- 
sciousness and a glad, wild light unmistakable 
—pure love of life, sheer glory in existence 
Then it slowly dawns upon him that this life, 
so precious to him, has not been cut off—has 
not been blotted out from the living. 

“1 felt him going and jumped,” she explains, 
coolly ; “ consequently he only fell upon my 
arm,” 

Without a word—he cannot yet speak—he 
stoops and raises her. Then he sees that she 
is pale and faint, and one arm hangs limp by 
her side, though that great, glad light still 
shines in her eyes. He glares murderously at 
The biend. 

“Jlon’t blame him,’’ she says, and tries to 
laugh. ‘He has treated me much better than 
| expected. lam thankful for my escape. I 
must confess I fully expected to be taken back 
acorpse. As it is, only my arm is broken.” 

Still Toboskie is silent, and again he glances 
at the horse with a menace of vengeance. And 
again Maize says : 

* Don't blame him 

“7 shall kill him!” he interrupts her, and 
even his lips are pale with passion. 

“Then that would be unjust, and I hate in- 
justice,” she cries. “1 do not profess to be 
angelic. You know that a Greek could be 
nothing but swift and revengeful where ven- 
geance is righteous.” She lifts her head 
proudly at these miserable, fatal words, and 
he realizes that from her race it is natural for 
her to have inherited a peculiar temperament ; 
‘but in this case vengeance would not be just, 
for 1. knowing the nature of this horse, de- 
liberately ran the risk of riding him.” 

He looks at her curiously. 

“Perhaps,” he says, “you feel more in- 
clined to kill me ?” 

“No,” she replies, quietly. “ I havea horror 
of bloodshed.” 

*T have a horror of murder,” he observes, 
“but of bloodshed none. You know my race 
have all been rather desperate dare-devils. 1 
believe that there are often insults offered, 
wrong done, that only blood can wipe away ; 
it is the creed of our family, and I see no harm 
in an open warfare. But for the coward—be 
it man or woman— who would steal unawares 
to his victim and strike the fatal blow in 
secret, who would show his adversary no 
mercy, no chance for life, for such a dastard 
the ax is too good! But what a remarkable 
conversation,” he continues. * You are suffer- 
ing intensely. My God! what tempted you to 
ride the brute?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you will never know,” she replies, 
lowly, so low that he fails to catch her words. 

“ If you will sit here and wait for me,1 will 
tie the horses, and search for help. There 
must be a cottage around here somewhere.” 

She nods her head and he soon disappears. 
She is growing faint with pain when he re- 
turns with the information that his search has 
been successful. 

All day long she stays in the cottage, and 
Toboskie never leaves her side. He is gentle, 
reverential, tender ; she sees him in an entirely 
new phase, while through all his quiet and un- 
obtrusive devotion runs a vein of passionate, 
immutable love. 

A doctor comes out from Petersburg whence 
he has been summoned and sets her arm. The 
family have been duly notified of the accident, 
which notification brings Jack post-haste to 
the cottage nearly frantic with fright. And in 
the sunset Maize and Toboskie are driven back 
to Petersburg. Jack rides his friend's horse, 
while a servant follows in the rear leading 
The Fiend. 

Just as they are about to enter,the city 
Maize touches Toboskie’s arm and points to 
the west, which is suffused with an angry crim- 
son glow. 

‘What does it look like?” he murmurs, 
after a moment's silent contemplation. 

And she shudders as she answers, “ Blood!” 


CHAPTER XX.—THE SECRET OF THE PAST. 
66 A ND now,” says Lagors, who reclines 

upon a divan, his haggard face look- 
ing more shrunken and wretched in the light 
of the burning tapers, and turning his weary, 
restless eyes upon Count Toboskie. ‘ And 
now you have my history. Can you ever 
again take me by the hand ?”’ 

lor an instant Toboskie is strongly tempted 
to answer “No.” There is a strong, fierce 
passion in his eyes for this man—this self-con- 
fessed sensualist —and every nerve in his 
magnificent frame quivers with rage and ex- 
citement. But his thoughts are all of her—this 
soft, dazzling, wondrous woman, who has en- 
tered into his heart for all eternity, and an 
agony of horror and pity seizes him, not for 
himself but for her. 

He thinks of the gay, royal, haughty life of 
this girl, by nature and rearing a passionate 
aristocrat. Yet this life, for the vile lust, 
the sensual weakness of arottenand dead-and- 
gone passion. is branded with illegitimacy—is 
the price of sin. the offspring of hazard. 

A shudder seizes him, and he is weak and 
faint even in his magnificent manhood. For 
himself it matters not; he comes ot the 
haughtiest and most powerful line of noble- 
men in his country, yet all the same he would 
take this girl, all stricken with shame and 
shorn of the proud purple of aristocracy —he 
would take her to his breast, shielding her 
with his love, protecting her with the proud 
name he bears. It is always for her that he 
grieves. 
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“Can you still claim me as your friend? 
Oh, my God! you can’t loath me more than I 
loath myself !”’ 

The hoarse, unsteady voice breaks in upon 
his meditation, and rouses him from his stupor 
of horror and amazement. His eyes, with 
their shrinking pain and hatred, fasten upon 
that miserable wreck—this man, for whom, 
through many years, has burned a steady 
friendship—and that fierce. murderous rage, 
that savage thirst for his blood, dies quickly 
out. He sees that remorse has taken venge- 
ance out of his hand, that the wrongs of the 
helpless are'being avenged by that most re- 
lentless of all avengers—the consciousness of 
guilt. 

“It is not for me to sit in judgment upon 
the actions of my fellows. lam hot free trom 
guilt myself.” 

His voice is quiet, but he cannot yet, with 
the fierce pangs of this revelation so new, 
force it to be friendly. And in his soul is a 
consciousness that, with all the lust and ex 
cesses that necessarily mark his life, spent as 
it has been in a gay and sensual court, he 
could never allow his honor to be stained as in 
his eyes the honor of this man is shadowed. 

Lagors raises his thin hand and brushes back 
from his brow the heavy locks whose lustrous 
black is speedily changing to gray. 

“But Iam being punished,” he says, and his 
voice is dry and hard. “For all my wrongs I 
am being punished. I love Claire Ashhurst 
love her as never man loved woman before. I 
cannot live without her! and I vill not!” 

He rises and paces the floor, his hands 
locked upon his brow. 

Then into the eyes of Toboskie sweeps a 
lion’s wrath, not so much for thig man as for 
that soulless, brainless thing, all bright brown 
hair and smiling lips, and sunny eyes, and 
sott, white limbs—that sensual. foul, rotten 
thing that Jack Ashhurst has made his wife! 

“ Have you told Maize yet?” he asks. 

Lagors stops with a start of terror. 

“No!” he cries, “and do you never mention 
it. I would not have told you if I thought you 
would not keep my confidence sacred.” He 
catches Toboskie by the hand, and his restless, 
fiery eyes holda great prayer. ‘Swear,’ he 
says, “ swear by your hopes of heaven never 
to breathe this subject to any living creature!” 

Toboskie rises haughtily ; in his eyes is a 
cold and dangerous gleam, though his voice is 
chill and quiet. 

“ You have known me long enough to know 
that my word is sacred, and I pledge it that I 
will not betray your confidence.” 

“Thank you.” Lagors’s voice is husky in 
its emotion. ‘I would sooner lose my right 
hand than injure or offend Gypsy.” 

A hard, bitter smile flits over the fine, satir- 
ical lips of the statesman, but he is silent. It 
is always of her that Lagors thinks — that 
treacherous, faithless, brainless creature. with 
her angel face and soul of hideous blackness— 
but never of that strong. free, spotless soul 
that sooner or later must be crushed by their 
guilt, or of that proud English nobleman who, 
in all faith and love, has taken that viper to 
his breast. 

“Raoul, speak to me—advise me. I believe 
I am going mad!” 

Lagorss miserable voice again rouses To- 
boskie. Ile raises his dark, stormy face, and 
looks at the stricken wreck of a man before 
him. 

“T can advise you in no way,” he says, and 
his voice is chill with a mortal coldness. A 
bitterness worse than death has fastened upon 
him. Despite this mutual strife between them, 
all the faith, the loyalty, the grandeur of his 
soul have centred in his love for this girl. 
He adores her with a strength of passion that 
has never touched the mad, fleeting. sensual 
lust of Lagors for that wanton creature. 
Maize’s cause is his, always must be, though 
she deny him the right—that holy right for 
which he yearns—of protecting her. And he 
knows that the bitterest wrong has been done 
her that can be done by human agency, and 
that savage lust of his race stillstruggles hard 
in his breast—that race that ever spilled blood 
as quickly as water if it were to avenge the 
cause of the helpless, or to wipe out a wrong 
done to the women of their love. “I can ad- 
vise you inno way. It seems to me it is not 
a question of advice or indecision, but of 
honor. This woman is the wife of one of Eng- 
land’s proudest peers, 1 man who has opened 
his doors to you,and whose hospitality you 
have accepted. His wife should be sacred to 
you!” 

A delirous madness fills Lagors’s cyes, 
though his voice is calmer than it has been 
during this fatal interview—calm with a hard, 
dogged resolution that amazes Toboskie, whose 
own honor is dearer to him than his life. 

“See here, Toboskie,” he says, and his tones 
are low, ‘(a man who is dying with love fora 
woman, who would give that woman his life, 
his soul, his earthly all—such a man is mad; 
and honor does not count much with fools and 
madmen !” 

Hiis hand falls heavily upon Toboskie's 
shoulder, and his breath breaks from him in 
great, labored gasps. 

“JT believe you are mad,” says Toboskie, 
looking at him steadily. 

“IT am!—mad for her—that soft, dazzling, 
maddening creature who does not care one 
sou whether I live or die.” 

Again he tosses the damp hair from his brow 
with that weary. despairing gesture, and paccs 
the floor with a staggering, uncertain step. Jn 
a few moments he again pauses before his 
companion; his eyes are brighter, madder 
than before. 

“TI have brought trouble,” he says, in that 
hard, drawn voice, “to many a_ trusting 
woman. I have beenacurse, a misery, a dark- 
ness on their lives forever. But for all that I 


have ever done I am being repaid in this hour. 
I suffer as the damned cannot suffer |” 

** [should advise you,” says Toboskie, after 
a pause, “to get away from Russia as soon as 
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possible. When a man knows where danger 
lies, it is best for him to shun it. The only 
course left for you is to get away from this 
woman and never look upon her fatal face 
again.” 

* You conjure me to do this—you, who know 
what love is?” cries Lagors. and there is a 
shrill ring of pain in his voice. The steady, 
fine muscles about Toboskie’s lips relax 
slightly. 

‘ Yes,” he says, “I know what love is, but, 
as God is my judge, 1 would not buy it with 
«iy honor,” and he believes that he speaks the 
truth. 

“ Honor !”" cries Lagors, “what is honor to 
love? I tell you that Claire Ashhurst shall be 
mine!” 

Toboskie is a thorough man of the world. 
Ile has had his own liaisons, and known of 
them in others, but he has never injured any 
man whose hand he has taken in friendship. 
Therefore, he recoils from Lagors as if he had 
been stung. 

* What!” he mutters. 
from her husband ?”’ 

“IT would and I will, if possible!” is the 
steady answer. 

“Then [ have taken your hand for the last 
time.” 

They stood confronting one another like 
wild brutes, a dogged, sullen resolution in the 
eyes of one, a fiery scorn and indignation in 
the other. 

So be it,” says Lagors,after a long silence. 
“T have sold my honor. I am willing to lose 
my friend for Jack Ashhurst’s wife. It is not 
the first time that a man has staked his all for 
a woman!” 

“Then it only remains for me to bid you 
good-by.”’ They bow coldly to one another — 
these men between whom has been a friend- 
ship firm and true—and in the next moment a 
distance and silence comes between them that 
never again will be abridged or broken. 

In the evening Toboskie takes Maize toa 
state ball. He is weary with state cares, 
oppressed with dim forbodings of the future, 
and a recollection of that revelation so recent, 
regretful of the friendship broken. Yet above 
every other emotion rises that fierce and 
torturing jealousy as he sees the ardent 
glances of admiration elicited by the rich and 
wondrous loveliness of this girl whom he has 
constituted his idol. 

She is courted, pampered, worshiped by that 
throng of Russian nobles, and it maddens him ; 
and he swears that this might shall not pass 
without his telling his love. and gaining that 
right of cherishing her for himself, of claim- 
ing her before the world; or, if he is destined 
to be refused, of knowing and accepting his 
fate. In that case, he will go far away where 
the sight of her wondrous glory will never 
dazzle and madden him more. 

As he wraps the royal ermine around her 
tall, proud form,and hands her to the carriage 
in the “wee sma’ hours” of the night, he 
looks piteously, almost bescechingly in her 
eyes. Through the gloom slice sees the fever- 
ish fire of that strange glance, and a half- 
terror of what she feels is to come seizes her. 

“May I ride home with you?” Ilis voice is 
low and a trifle hoarse, as he bends eagerly 
forward awaiting her answer. 

She is silent ; that demon of pride and per- 
versity has seized her, and she looks down at 
him with a sunny, alluring light in her won- 
drous eyes, though her lips resolutely remain 
closed. 

Over the dark, haughty face of the Russian 
statesman sweeps 4 swift pallor ; always this 
strife between them; almost he wearies of it, 
even though at this moment that swift rage fills 
his breast, and mingles with that fierce and 
passionate love for this woman 

Ile reaches further over, and his grasp falls 
with unconscious force upon the small, bare 
hand that lies in her lap, while his eyes, dark- 
ening with passion, look upwards into the rich, 
Greek beauty of her dazzling face. 

* May I ride home with you?” The words 
are still couched in the form of a request, but 
the spirit of a fiery command rings out in his 
voice and shows in his pallid countenance. 

“Nol” The single word is launched forth 
in unconscious scorn and disdain, as the proud 
spirit of the girl rises in arms at his tone. 

Iie stands for a moment in silence, his eyes, 
hot and lurid, like a tiger’s, fastened upon her 
face, and fearless as she is by nature, upon 
her briefly fastens a sudden dread of the mad 
passion she has enkindled. Then, in the de- 
lirious excitement of the moment, he gives 
way to a weakness, which, an hour afterwards, 
he blushes for—he, this polished courtier, 
this haughty statesman, deliberately enters 
her carriage, closes the door, and commands 
the coachman to drive home. 

lor a moment the girl is too amazed to 
speak, and stares at him silently. Then into 
her eyes flashes the fiercest scorn that he has 
ever seen eveninher. She settles herself back 
in the carriage and devotes herself to looking 
out in the dark, damp streets where the rain 
is falling fast. And all the while the man’s 
great, angry, passion-lit eyes devour her as she 
sits in her calm, cold contempt. At last his 
low, intense voice rovses her and compels her 
attention. 

“Thad no right to do what I did. You are 
a woman ; but if you were a man, by heaven I 
would have killed you ere this!” 

she smiles, a slow, mocking smile, even 
while yet through the carriage floats his voice 
with its fierce, passionate pain. Oh, she can 
be very pitiless, this girl, with her soft, Grecian 
loveliness. 

“You drive me to it,’’ he continues, in that 
swift, panting tone—“ you drive me to it with 
your mockery and defiance, with you sorcer- 
exs’s beauty, that has made me drunk lke 
wine! [ sought you to-night as any man 
would seek the woman he loves. | begged 
your permission to accompany you home. 
Why did you refuse? It would have cost you 
nothing !”” 


* You would win her 





“T refused, Count Toboskie, because in my | chalybeate and mineral water add to its attractions 


country, women have that right, which is also 
a sufficient reason,” she answers, haughtily. 

‘*And men have rights,’ he retorts, fiercely, 
“one of which is to plead their cause and to 
be treated, at least, with consideration from the 
women they love. I sought you to-night to tell 
you my love——” 

His whole being runs rife with passion. Yet 
there is something in her eyes and in the ges- 
ture, as she raises her hand, that stops his pas- 
sionate utterance. 

“Count Toboskie,” she says, and her voice 
is like steel, * you have forced your society 
upon me after I gave you every reason to 
know that it was objectionable. If I had any 
way of ridding myself of it, believe me. I 
should have done so long ago. Do you further- 
more intend to distinguish yourself by com- 
pelling me to listen to a subject that is dis- 
tasteful. and, under the circumstances, an 
insult ?” 

He falls back as if he was shot, and in his 
eyes comes a great, shrinking pain and fear. 
She has dealt him a mortal blow now. 

“Is it true,” he mutters, and a blinding, 
dizzy pain is upon him—* is it true that my 
love is distastetul to you?” Looking at her 
sharply, breathlessly, he sees the steady glory 
of her eyes falter, and a rosy flush steal up- 
wards over her countenance, and his steady, 
despairing torture lessens. She sees the 
brightness that sweeps likea vail of glory over 
his dark and majestic face, and that accursed 
pride takes root again. She lifts her head with 
that haughty, stag-like grace, and the flush 
dies slowly off her face. 

“We will not discuss the subject if I still 
have any control over myselt, though it is 
scarcely to be supposed that a prisoner will 
be allowed such a liberty-——by the captor.” 
Her tones are haughty and arrogant. He 
looks at her in all her insolent young beauty, 
and again that desperate, murderous wrath 
runs rife in his being. Then, turning away 
and opening the carriage-door, he leaps out in 
the street. For a moment she sees his burn- 
ing, lurid eyes—sees them through the storm 
and wind and darkness, then the carriage 
whirls on, and, faint and exhausted, she sinks 
back in the seat. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
fJFNHE University of the South Js situated upon the 

- western brow of the Cumberland tableland, in 
Middle Tennessee. Buried in the mountain forest, 
and without the usual surroundings of an institu. 
tion of learning, to the careless observer its exist- 
ance isanenigma. ‘To the thoughtful, however, its 
isolation will indicate a wise purpose, and in its 
existence will be exemplifled the truth that a great 
conception embodying the aspirations of a people» 
though long unrealized, can never perish. 

The motive of the Institution can be explained 
only by its history. As a clearly defined idea, the 
University had its birth in the year 1857; at that 
time the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the ten States south of Virginia met and gave the 
conception form, Realizing the necessity for a great 
centre of learning in their midst, where, under 
Christian guidance, the highest and most liberal 
education could be offered to the young of the 
South, they projected a scheme as magnificent in 
its proportions as it was lofty in its aims. Recog- 
nizing in the rapid growth of physical science the 
source of new modes of thought against which 
Christian truth must be maintained, they deter- 
mined to meet the issue by offering the most 
thorough education in every branch of science, 
Abiding in the fuith of an eternal harmony between 
the spiritual and physical manifestations of God to 
man, they judged that erroneous thought could best 
be met by widest knowledge. For the execution of 
this design their preparations were ample. It was 
determined that at once an endowment of $3,000,000 
should be raised for the establishment of a great 
university, and that, if necessary, this sum should 
be ultimately increased, In order that a perfect 
organization should be attained, every university, 
European or American, was scrutinized and mea- 
sured; and, as the result of much thought and in- 
vestigation, an outline was finally adopted for the 
organization of the University of the South. 

In this plan thirty separate schools were com- 
pleted, each with its own corps of professors, and in 
each school preparation was made for thorough in- 
struction and original research. By the laity of the 
church the plan was heartily indorsed, and a few 
months saw subscriptions to the amount of $600,000 
placed at the disposal of the trustees, In the selec- 
tion of a site for the University three considerations 
guided the founders; First, the position must be 
central and easily accessible; secondly, it must 
have pure air and water and perfect health; thirdly, 
it must be remote from city or town, and be situated 
upon ita own domain where it could mold its own 
surroundings and be itself the centre of influence, 
These several requisites wore adjudged as best ful- 
filled by a site upon the western brow of the Cum- 
berland plateau in Tennessee. Here, two thousand 
feet above the sea, In direct railroad communica- 
tion with all parts of the country, was found a spot 
equi-distant from the cities of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and the trans-Mississipp! States. In this 
region, above malarial influences, abounding in 
pure freestone water and bathed in @ bracing at- 
mosphere, a domain of ten thousand acres was 
offered and accepted, and in the then mountain 
wilderness the University of the South was founded 
to create for itself a habitation and a name. Before 
alarge concourse of prominent citizens, assembled 
from every quarter of the South, the corner-stone of 
the University was laid, with imposing ceremonies, 
in the Autumn of 1860, So far had the undertaking 
progressed when it was arrested by the war. If at 
the beginning of the war the necessity for such an 
institution was apparent, It was seen to be doubly so 
atits close, Although all endowment had been swept 
away, the original domain was still available, and 
the conception still lived. By the survivors of the 
original Board of Trustees steps were immediately 
taken to re-establish the institution. In the year 
1868 a beginning was made, which, though humble 
in its pretensions, yet served to reawaken in the 
minds of churchmen their duty to the cause of 
Christian education. This was made possible 
through the personal efforts of the Rt. Rev, C. T. 
Quintard, in England; by this devoted churchman 
sufficient money was raised to warrant the organt- 
zation of a corps of instructors and the beginning 
of instruction. Since that date to the present time 
the progress of the University has been uninter- 
rupted; 1,054 students have matriculated in its 
schools, while its numbers have averaged over 200 
per annum; its corps of instructors has strength. 
ened, and its degrees are valued throughout the 
South as warrants of sound and thorough edu- 
cation. 

Resting upon the carboniferous conglomerate and 
sandstones which cap the Cumberland tableland, 
the health of the University site is perfect. Its 
supply of cold, freestone water is abundant, and 





as a resort for health during the heats of Summer. 
But two permanent University buildings have as 


| yet been completed; the one, St. Luke’s Memorial 


Hall, a fine stone building, erected through a dona- 
tion of $30,000 for that purpose by Mrs. Louis Main- 
gault, of South Carolina; the other, the Hodgson 
Library, the gift of the present Vice-Chancellor, the 
Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D. D. The other buildings 
are temporary structures, in use until returning 


prosperity shall enable the friends of Christian edu- | 


cation to express their zeal in works. 

Access to Sewanee—the post-office village that has 
Sprung up around the University—is had by the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad, to 
Cowan, from which station the road of the Tennessee 
Coal and Railroad Company passes through Sewanee 
on the University domain. 


SURRENDER OF HOSTILE SIOUX. 
Q* Monday, June 14th, a body of five hundred 
of Sitting Bull’s Sioux surrendered at Fort 
Keogh to General Miles. 
ish possessions, where starvation for the tribe seems 
impending. These are the results of General Miles’s 
work for the past four years. He has fought them 


when necessary,\has avoided it When unnecessary, | 


treating them humanely when they had surren- 
dered —a fact which the Sioux now appreciate. 
They delined to surrender except to his force at 
Keogh... The Sioux who surrendered in 1877 under 
his terms, and who have been under bis supervision 
since, are prosperous and contented. Their fair 
treatment no doubt led to the latter surrender, and 
will probably tend to thefultimate surrender to him 
of thousands of the once hostile Sioux, 

Our illustration represents this band crossing the 
Yellowstone previous to the surrender, The cluster 
of tents is General Miles’s village of Indian scouts, 
situated some two miles above Fort Keogh, 


HON. ALBERT G. PORTER. 


LBERT G. PORTER, Republican candidate for 
4 Governor of Indiana, was born at Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., April 20th, 1824, at which place he lived 
until over twenty years of age. He attended college 
at Hanover, and afterwards at Asbury University, 
Greencastle, where he graduated in 1843, during 
the presidency of Bishop Simpson. He studied law 
at Lawrenceburg, and afterwards went to Indian- 
apolis, where he has ever since resided. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1845, and began the practice 
of law. He was chosen city attorney, and for 
several years was a member of the Common Council 
of Indianapolis. He was appointed reporter of the 
Supreme Court in Judge Blackford’s time, and 
published five volumes of reports. His first law 
partner was his father-in-law, Hiram Brown, one of 
the pioneers of the Bar in Central Indiana. After- 
wards he was a partner of Hon. Lucian Barbour, of 
that city, and this connection continued until the 
election of Mr. Barbour to Congress in 1854. Mr 
Porter then became a partner of Hon. David 
McDonald, and this connection continued until the 
election of Mr. Porter to Congress in 1858, when he 
defeated Hon. Martin M. Ray, of Shelbyville, Demo- 
crat, by 10,776 votes to 9,716; was re-elected to Con- 
gress in 1860 over Robert L. Walpole, Democrat, re- 
ceiving 13,029 votes to Mr. Walpole’s 11,877, and 
served in Congress during the stormy period of the 
first months of the civil war. The interests of his 


They came from the Brit- | 





family required him to decline the proposition of a | 


renomination for Congress, and, coming home, 
Judge McDonald invited him to renew the law part- 
nership, an invitation which Mr, Porter esteemed a 
genuine compliment and gladly accepted. This 
partnership continued until the appointment, by 


President Lincoln, of Judge McDonald to the position | 


of United States District Judge of Indiana. Mr. 
Porter was afterwards in partnership with Mr. W. P. 
Fishback ; and when Genera! Ben Harrison returned 
home after service in the army, he became a mem- 
ber of the firm, which existed for a number years. 
He was afterwards a momber of the law firm of 
Porter, Harrison & Hines, and continued In active 
practice until he was appointed to the position he 
now holds. Mr. Porter was a candidate for Presi- 
dential Elector on the Hayes ticket in 1876, and in 
March, 1878, he was appointed by President Hayes 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, which position 
he has ever since held. He has been continuously 
engaged in the practice of the law up to the time of 
the appointment last mentioned, except when this 
practice was interrupted by his two terms in Con- 
gress. He has been an active member of the Kepup- 
lican Party since its organization, having cast his 
lot with it primarily on account of his emphatic op- 
position to the extension of slavery 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Frank Buckland bas been awarded a gold medal 
and a decorated diploma of honor by the authorities of 
the Berlin International Fishery Exhibition, 


The Climate of North Africa might, thinks Dr. Theo. 
bald Fischer, be more easily improved by the planting 
of forests than by forming an inland sea, 


After Careful Examination Dr. Treumann arrives at 
the conclusion that no process hitherto invented will 
keep iron effectively and durably trom rust, 


The Constructors of the railway up Mount Vesuvius 
have adopted the American double iron rope system as 
the best means for raising and lowering the trains, 


There can no longer be any doubt that the alligator 
does exist in the Old World, as two fine specimens taken 
from the Yang-tse-kiang are now in the Berlin Zoologi- 
cal Museum, 

Mr. Carl Bock bas lately returned to London after his 
journeys in Borneo, bringing with him a magnificent 
series ol! portraits of the native tribes of that island— 
both Dyaks and forest people—taken in water colors. 
These are to be reproduced, ut the expense of the Dutch 
Government, by chromolithography, and will illustrate 
his report on the journey, which 1s to be read in the first 
instance before the Royal Geograpbical and Anthropo- 
logical Society of Holland, Pending the publication of 
this report, Mr, Bock refrains, at the desire of the Dutch 
Goverument, trom antictpating it in Englaud even by a 
preliminary sketch, 

Amongst the pecular institutions of Paris are the 
street astronomers, who exhibit throuch their telescopes 
the moon, sun-spois, comets’ tails, and other celestial 
objects, according to circumstances, The charges vary 
from two cents in the suburbs to ten cents on the Place 
de la Concorde or the Place Vend6me, where the instru- 
ments are not unworthy of a regular observatory. At the 
last mootbly meeting of the scientific journalists, M, 
Flammarion read an address sent. to him by these 
itinerant teachers of the marvels of the heavens. They 
state that from the beginning of the publication of the 
Astronomie Populaire the number of their customers has 
more than doubled. 

Signor Cristotoro Negri, President of the Italian Geo. 
graphical Society, and member of the Geographical 
Society of London, has just published an futeresting 
pampblet at Genoa, in which he warmly advocates the 
proposed Italian Antartic expedition, He demonstrates 
the importance not only to science, but probably also to 
trade, of such an expedition. A special circumstance 
increases the desirability of this Italian Antartic expedi- 
tion, In 1882 the transit of Venus will again occur, but 
after that not again for a hundred years. The Itul.an 
expedition, therefore, finding itself in 1852 at some 
point of the Antartic circle, would be able to observe this 
phenomenon under favorable conditions, 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mx. Tennyson is taking along journey through 
Italy and Switzerland. 


Senator Davin Davis is now at his home in 
Illinois, and is said to be seriously ill, 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. H. Lb Meo been appointed 


Hancock Professor of Oriental Languages at Harvard. 


Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, and Peter 
Cooper, of New York, both of whom have been very ill 
of late, are believed to bave fully recovered. 


Tue will of General John Alfred Hazard, ad- 
mitted to probate at Newport, R, I, on July 12th, leaves 
an estate of over $200,000, almost wholiy to the New- 
port Hospital 


Tue President has appointed Orange Judd, of 
New York, and of the American Agricullurist, to be a 
member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, vice 
Barstow, resigned, 


GENERAL Hancock is reported to be a rich 
man. Besides all bis other property tn Missouri, he has 
some excellent coal mines, which be refuses to sell, and 
does not at present care to open, 


Presipent Hayes has signed the commission of 
Joho B. Neil, of Salt Lake City, Utah, as Governor of 
the Territory of Idaho, vice Mason Brayman, whose 
commission will expire July 23d. 


Proresson 8, F. Barrp, of the United States 
Fish Commission, is to commence work at Newport, 
R. I,, at once. Articles used in scientific research have 
arrived, and the necessary buildings bave been rented, 


THe sureties of General Hartranft justified in 
the required sum before the United States Commissioner 
on July 12th, and subsequently General Hartranit took 
the oath of office as Collector of the Port of Philadelphia. 


Nats Manomet, bearer of a letter from Queen 
Victoria to King John, has returned to Cairo, and reports 
that he was well received. The king informed him that 
he was desirous of maintaining {friendly relations with 
Egypt. 

Jupee Witiiam Lawrence, ex-member of 
Congress from the Fourth District of Obio, hus accepted 
the position of First Comptroller of the Treasury, made 
vacant by Judge Porter, tho Republican candidate for 
Governor of Indiana, 


LizuTenANT Francis V. Green, of the En- 
gineer Corps of the United States Army, who was the 
American military alfaché witb the Grand Duke Nicholas 
during the late Russo-Turkish war, and author of the 
work entitled ‘*The Russian Army and its Late Cam- 
paign in Turkey,’’ bas been decorated with the Order of 
the Star of Roumania, 


Rev. Epwarp Ecourston has been climbing 
Alpine passes in company with bis daughters and Pro- 
fessor Northrop of Geneva, the son of Mr, B, G, Northrop, 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut; and 
Dr. Eggieston’s triends will be glad to know that hia 
health is greatly improved, so greatly, indeed, that he 
hus recently been able to do some literary work. 


Henrt Rocueroxt arrived in Paris on July 
12th. Six thousand persons welcomed him and cheered 
him enthusiastically, He was escorted to his hotel by 
crowds singing the ** Marseiilaise ’’ and shouting * Long 
live Rochetort!’? His pew journal, L’/ntransigeant, sold 
198,000 copies the tirst day of its publication, Roche- 
jort declares that he intends to demolish M, Gambetta, 


Jerrerson Davis has presented to the City of 
New Orleaus, in compliance with the request of tbe late 
Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, who left him her estate, a paint- 
ing representing Anne of Austria exhibiting the portrait 
of her son, Louis XIV,, to the French people. The 
aitist was Pierre Mignard, court painter of Louis XIV, 
The State of Louisiana was named alter “La Grand 
Monarque.’”’ 


Tue Marquis of Ripon, the new Viceroy of 
India, reached Bombay on the 3ist of May, and was 
heartily welcomed. In reply to an address from the 
Municipal Corporation he made a briel speech, in which 
he expressed the hope that God would grant India a 
reepile from the famines from which of late years she 
has suffered so heavily, and said also that he would use 
his best endeavors to bring the Afghan war to an early 
and honorable end. 


Cartatn Eans, California’s new Consulting En- 
giueer, has gone to that State, and will begin, bis work 
by making a thorough examination of the Sacramento 
River, He has declined the proposition of Dom Pedro 
to accept the charge of the Brazilian Engineering De- 
partment, recommending, however, an American engi- 
beer, who has been appointed. Captain Eads expects to 
returo from California in August, and will possibly go to 
his work in Portugal in the Autumn, 


Tue total destruction of the private library at 
Berlin of l’rotessor Christian Matthias Theodor Mommeen, 
must be regarded as a serious loss to the world of letters, 
The library of the great historian of Rome, although it 
contained 40,000 volumes, was not numerically as large 
as some Other private libraries in Germany—notably 
that of the Prince von Oettingen, at Wallerstein, in Ba- 
varia, which contains over 100,000 volumes, or of Prince 
Thuro, at Ratisbon, which has nearly the same number; 
but it was unusually rich in rare editions, and it pos- 
sessed the exceptional value which attaches to all special 
collections made by men of erudition for a special pur- 
pose 

Amona recent deaths we note those of Professor 
Jobn C. Bull, for twenty-five years an instructor im the 
Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum, on July 11th; the 
Rev. Jobn Cole Miller, D. D., select preacher to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, July 11th, aged 65, David L, Sey- 
mour, a prominent mapulacturer of Peekskill, N. Y., and 
at one time warden of Sing Sing Prison, 11th, aged 78; 
Pierre Paul de Pommayrac, celebrated French painter, 
llth, aged 62; Isaac Péreire, the Freoch banker, 11th, 
aged 74; Tom Taylor, the popular English dramatist, 
12th, aged 63; General Nelson Shaurman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 12th, aged 60; Audrew P, Pillot, one of the oldest 
members of the New York Cotton Exchange, 12th, aged 
84; General Jobo A. Campbell, a veteran of the war, ex- 
Governor of Wyoming, and one of the Agrsistant Secre- 
taries of State at Washington, 14th, aged 46; the Rev. 
William C. Wisner, PD, D., long a prominent clergyman 
jo Western New York, at Lock(fort, 14th; Hermaa Griffin, 
for fifty-one years an active bookbinder of New York 
City, 12th, aged 75. 


Proresson WaA.trer Q. Scort, of the Wooster 
University of Obio, who has been obliged to resign bis 
chair on account of accusations of heresy, was formerly 
pastor of the Arch Street Presbyterian Church of Phila. 
delpbia, Before settling in that city he was a professor 
in Lafayette College, where he was universally liked by 
the faculty and students. He is a man of great physical 
courage, as well as moral courage, as an accident which 
happened in a coal mine near Easton several years ago 
illustrates, There had been an explosion of fire.damp 
at the foot of the shaft when the frst car was lowered in 
the morning. Those who bad gone down in the car 
were in great danger of their lives, and not one of the 
miners assembled at the mouth ot the shalt could be in- 
duced to go to their rescue, Professor Scott, who was 
passing by at the time, learned of the accident, and 
himself went to the rescue. He descended the shaft, 
lifted the men into the car, and was then pulled up, all 
the men being unconscious, and Professor Scott bimself 
nearly overcome by the gas. - 
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M. PAUL ARMAND CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, NEW FRENCH MINISTER 
TO ENGLAND, 


M CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 


*HALLEMEL-LACOUR, the new French Ambassador to Great Britain, is said 
( to be one of the most erudite gentlemen in Europe. In a country where 
scholarship is somewhat high, he has attained a reputation for his acquire- 
ments which would place him in the front rank among any community of 
learned men whatsover. He was one of the first of the many brilliant scholars 
sent forth by the Lycée St. Louis, and became professor of philosophy at the 
famous school of Pau when only twenty-two years old. Here, and after- 
wards at Limoges, whither he was transferred in 1851, he became noted for 
his Republican opinions, and few young men could clothe the doctrines which 
have been popular in France for three generations in more forcible and aca- 
demic language. His patriotism and eloquence, and also, it may be added, 
his youth and inexperience, brought down upon him their natural conse- 
quences, and he was one of the first of that band of eminent men who incurred 
the displeasure of the desperate and adventurous intriguers who planned the 
Second Empire. A man who was so active and so able with his pen could not 
expect to escape annoyance from his political opponents, and in 1868 Challe 
mel-Lacour was again prosecuted for the part he took in the Baudin sub- 
scription business. Still, nothing could daunt his courage or obscure his 
talents. Whenever his work as a journalist grew slack, he was busy with 
something else, and though the range of his capabilities extended over fine 
arts, theatrical criticisms, foreign literature and political philosophy, there 
were times when leisure was enforced upon him." In such spare hours he wrote 
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his fine essay on Humboldt, and his correct and 
admirable translation of Ritter’s ‘‘ History of Phil- 
osophy.’’ He also edited the works of Mme. d’Epi- 
nay. At last there came a time when the genius, wit 
and fortitude of this brilliant gentleman and scholar 
were publicly acknowledged. Within a few days 
after the revolution of the 4th of September, 1870, 
he was named Prefect of the Rhone and Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary for the Republic. He filled 
these difficult and important functions during the 
whole of the remaining time that the war lasted; 
and he did soin such a manner as to win the warm 
regard and personal friendship of Gambetta. It was 
he and M. Allain Targé, and M. Ranc, who were the 
original founders and editors of the République 
Francaise, Which has certainly done more than any 
other journal to secure the signal triumph of the 
Liberal cause. It was the unvarying sympathy 
and support which Gambetta received from these 
invincible champions of his policy which enabled 
the present President of the Chamber to hold his 
own against the tremendous attacks of M. de Four- 
tou and M. de Broglie. 


THE LATE PHELIM TOOLE. 


T has been avery long time since any passing 

_ event has created so profound an impression in 
St. Louis as the death of Phelim Toole, the captain 
of the Pompier corps of the Fire Department. He 
was the hero ofa hundred reckless exploits, which 
had made him famous farand near. There was no 
dizzy height between heaven and earth within the 
limits reached by modern architecture at which he 
had not saved human life; yet the hero perished 
ignobly July 6th, his life being literally jolted out 
of him by the explosion of an infernal machine in 
a smoky cellar. Fire had been discovered in the 
block next to No. 6 engine house, where the Pom- 
pier corps is stationed, and as soon as word was 
sent, Austin Shea, of the hook and ladder boys, 
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HON. ALBERT G. PORTER, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 
OF INDIANA.—SEE PAGE 371, 


picked up a Holloway extinguisher, and, followed by Phelim Toole, Assistant 
Chief John Lindsay and Tom [{Finnerty, ran through the alley to the rear 
of the house, Shea prepared the extinguisher for use, while Phelim and 
Finnerty ran down into the cellar, which was full of smoke. Shea then handed 
the extinguisher to Toole, who, to avoid the smoke, ran in a stooping position 
until he got to the centre, He then stooped still further to put the machine on 
the ground, when it exploded almost in his arms. The gas blew out the 
bottom of the cylinder, and then reacted by making the whole of the heavy 
machine raise and strike him in the chest. Toole was bent over it, and the 
brass cock on the top of the extinguisher crushed In a section of the breast- 
bone, breaking the ribs just over the heart. He uttered acry, and was almost 
instantly dragged out by his comrades, but died while being carried intoa 
neighboring warehouse, The soldering in the extinguisher was found to have 
been defective The fire amounted to nothing. Toole was thirty-two years 
old, He was born in the parish of Annamulla, townland of Fakle, in the 
County Armagh, and adjacent to the City of Newry, in the County of Down, 
Ireland. He took to the sea when young, and sailed before the mast for many 
years. Going to St. Louis thirteen or fourteen years ago, he sought employ- 
ment at labor congenial to his first vocation, worked on steamboats, sewed 
tarpaulins and tents, made sails, and eight years ago, prior to his entering the 
service of the Fire Department, was engaged in spreading and repairing 
tarpaulins on the Levee. The last eight years of his life had been passed in 
the Fire Department, where he was a general favorite with officers and men, 
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He was five teet ten inches in height, had dark 
hair and mustache, dark hazel eyes, and weighed 
about 160 pounds. He was married in Ireland, and 
had a loving and faithful wife and two children, a 
boy of fourteen and a little girl aged six. As 
father, husband, friend and fireman, he hat. & 
bright record, for he was as tender-hearted, kind 
and true as he was brave. At the great Southern 
Hotel fire, some years ago, he saved the lives of 13 
persons. On that occasion, when the guests and 
servants in the sixth and seventh stories were cut 
off, he ran up a high ladder, stood recklessly upon 
the top round, tied # rope to a sheet that was 
thrown from one of the windows, and when the 
rope was secured above, swung off the ladder and 
climbed to the point, where he shared the danger 
with the others. A subscription has already been 
started for his family, and so highly was he thought 
of, there is no doubt a handsome sum will be 
realized, 








Our Wheat Product. 


THE wheat crop reported by the Government for 
the fiscal year 1878-9 (grown principally during 
the calendar year 1878) was, as is generally known, 
the largest but one ever produced in this country, 
being 422,122,000 bushels, an increase of about sixty- 
five per cent, over that of 1870, 143 per cent. in- 
crease over that of 1860, and more than four times 
that of 1850. The quantity retained for home con- 
sumption has risen from 100,931,000 bushels in 1850 
to 169,000,000 in 1860, 224,000,000 in 1870, and 
298,000,000 in 1879; the quantity exported (both 
domestic and foreign) from 792,768 bushels in 1850 to 
4,155,000 in 1860, 37,000,000 in 1870, and 124,000,000 in 
1879, having nearly doubled in the last year, as com- 
pared with 1878, Relatively, though not absolutely, 
the increase in exports is vastly greater than in 
home consumption, Consumption per head shows 
no very marked Increase; it was 4.35 bushels in 
1850, 5.37 in 1860, 6,81 In 1870, 6.03 in 1879. ‘The per- 
centage of crop sent abroad, on the other hand, was 
but 0.779 tn 1850, was 2.40 In 1860, 14.18 in 1870, and 
29.41 In 1879, In corn, production is more than three 
times thatof wheat, but has not quite trebled since 
1850; its consumption per capita is four times that 
of wheat, showing that we are a corn-eating people. 
Wheat exports during 1879 were not very much 
larger to Great Britain than in 1878, but those to 
France Increased from 4,337,000 bushels to 42,147,000, 
this increase being the more notable in contrast 
with the fact that for some yeurs previous our 
wheat exports to France had searcely averaged a 
million bushels, 


Torture of Criminals in France. 


THE sickening accounts of the tortures in- 
fileted on the French convicts, political or other- 
wise, expatriated to New Caledoula, affords, in one 
particular, a remarkable proof of what may be 
termed the conservations of cruelty. Flogging, it 
was stated in evidence before the Committee of In- 
quiry, was frequently inflicted with great violence 
and on very slight provocation. Now, flogging, it 
has been repeatedly asserted by the opponents of 
corporal punishment, has long since been abolished 
in France, both for civil and for military offenses. 
Prior to the first revolution, the cat-o’-nine-talls, or, 
rather, of twelve-tails—the invention of the French 
General Martinet, whose name, in France, has 
come down to posterity in conjunction with the in- 
strument of torture which he invented—was exten: 
sively used in the French Army; but its application 
was prohibited by a sensitively humane convention 
when the Rolgn of Terror was at its height. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau did really succeed in banishing 
the rod from French schools; but in the navy the 
cat, or * garcette,” lingered until 1848, when naval 
flogging, and the punishment of keel-hauling to 
boot, was abolished by a decree of the Provisional 
Government of February. On the other hand, mer- 
ciless flagellation has never ceased to prevail in the 
French bagnes or convict prisons, The wretched 
exiles in New Caledonia are scourged with an in 
strument precisely similar to that with which the 
“ Forvats pour la Foti” (the French Huguenots sent 
to the galleys by Mme, de Maintenon and Pére la 
Chaise at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes) were 
tortured, Thisimplement of flagellation was and is 
a thick cord, strongly twisted, attached tw a short 
handle, and with its lash rendered additionally 
hard by being closely tarred. The punishment is 
traditionally know as “la bastonnade,” or basti- 
nado, for the reason that in the old times there were 
always a large number of Turkish prisoners in the 
galleys at Toulon and Marseilles, and a Turkish 
convict, assumed to be an adept in the art of casti- 
gation in the Ottoman fashion, was selected to flog 
the unfortunate Huguenots. Occasionally a cow- 
hide, resembling the Turkish ‘“ kourbash,’’ was 
substituted for the tarred rope. In the old French 
bagnes, when there were no more Turkish prisoners 
to act as letors, the strongest, wickedest and most 
ferocious among the convicts were appointed to act 
as executioners, 


Burmese Umbrellas. 


THE umbrella, which the Englishman under his 
threatening climate wisely considers an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of his toilet as often as he 
breathes the outer air, is for very different reasons 
in the East a necessity to the native. In Slam and 
Burmah, China, Annam and Cochin China, it is not 
only the necessary protection against the intrusive 
rays of a vertical sun, but it has functions of its 
awn to discharge which are quite foreign to it even 
in those countries where it is, as it was, intended to 
be, a ‘little shade,” It is a distinctive feature in 
the lives and characters of the natives of those 
parts, and their Kings and Emperors, when writing 
to ane another, to allude to their subjects as 
«« wearers of the umbrella”’ in contradistinction to 
the ignorant and misguided peoples of other climes, 
{Thus we find an Emperor of China writing to a 
King of Burmah;: “ From the royal elder brother, 
‘Tan-kwang, Emperor of China, who rules over a 
multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs in the Great 
Eastern Empire,” to “his royal younger brother, 
sun-descended King, lord of the golden palace, who 
rules over a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs 
in the Great Western Empire.”” In Burmah especi- 
ally the umbrella has a deep and secret meaning to 
convey what isas double-Dutch at first to the for- 
eigner’s ear. It 1s, it need scarcely be said, the 
necessary finish to the out-of-door tollet of a Peguan 
or Burmese fashionable, but it is much more. It 
has very delicate duties to perform which could not 
80 Well be allotted in Burmah to any other instru- 
ment. Gold or gilded umbrellas, which in the Pro- 
vinces may be carried by any nobody, are reserved 

in the capital for Princes of the blood alone; and 
red umbrellas are affected by the gay sparks of 
Burmese society as being the next thing most gaudy 
in appearance. Etiquette has also fixed the exact 
number of umbrellas that Burmese nobles may 


display when they approach the “ lord of the golden | 


palace ’’; and it has now been settled by the Man- 
delay Herald's office beyond possibility of dispute 
that no one but the Ein-Shé-Men, or heir apparent, 
is entitled to have borne over his litter the full 
complement of eight golden umbrellas. To carry 
a letter under an umbrella is to accord to it royal 
honors in Burmah, Eight golden umbrellas are 
properly carried over a King’s letter, and when the 
Burmese authorities would not permit the umbrel- 
las to be carried over the Governor-General’s letter, 
according to custom, Major Phayre, the British en- 
yoy to Burmah in 1855, insisted upon the Union Jack 
being waved over it on its way from the Residency 
to the palace, 
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Fisk & HAatTcuH, 
Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
And other dosirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 

Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected witb investments in 
Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities, and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange and in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances ; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
United States coupons, and registered interest, and 
other coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without 
charge. 

aa@ We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Gov- 
ernment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities, 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “* Memo- 
randa Concerning Government Londs,”’ copies of 
which can be had on application. 

Fisk & HATCH. 


FUN. 


A LITTLE girl in church, after the contribution- 
plate had been passed, complacently and audibly 
sald; ‘1 paid for four, mamma; was that right ?’’ 


PROFESSOR: ‘*Can any one tell us the origin of 
the expression ‘Go to’?’’ Ambryo Minister: * Per- 
haps there was something more to it once, and they 
left it Off because it didu’t sound well,” 


First YOKEL: ‘‘ What be thee doing of, James ?”’ 
Second Ditto; Nothing. What be you?’ First 
dittio;: “Minding the children’’ Second Ditto: 
“*Where be they?” Fust Muto: “banged if ol 
kuow.” 


SCHOOLTEACHER (to Iittlhe boy whose father Is a 
grocer): ‘* Now, Johuny, if your father has a barrel 
of whisky containing forty gallons, and one-fourth 
of it leaks out, how many gallons does he lose ?’”’ 
Johnny: ** He don't lose none, He fills it up again 
right olf.” 

A GENTLEMAN Called professionally on a proml- 
nent physiclan and complained of a total loss of 
appetite, “1'il just give you a little tonic to take 
before dinner,” said the doctor, Oh, I'm all right 
just before dinner. It’s atter dinner that l suffer 
60 much.,’”’ 


THE minister stopped at a house on the East 
Side last week, and sought to improve the time 
by giving an eight-year-old boy an instructive 
lesson in morality, “ My boy,’’ said the minister, 
“1 have lived forty-flve years, and have never used 
tobacco in any form, nor told a lie,nor uttered an 
oath, nor played truant, nor ——"” “Gimminy 
crickets!’’ Interrupted the lad, ‘yer ain’t had any 
fun at all, have ye ?”’ 

THe hey, Dr, Alexander retates that there IMved 
in Peeblesshire a half-witted man, who was in the 
habit of saying his prayers in a tleld behind a turf- 
dike, One day he was followed W this spot by some 
wags, Who secreted themselves on the opposite side, 
listening to the man at his devotions, who expressed 
his conviction that he was @ very great sinner, and 
that even were the turf-dike at that moment to fall 
upon him it would be no more than he deserved, 
No sooner had he said this than the persous on the 
Opposite side pushed the dike over him, when, 
scrambling out, ho was heard tosay: ‘* Hech, sirs! 
it’s an awful warld this; a body cauna say a thing 
in a joke, but it’s ta’en in earnest,”’ 


Dr. PIERCE’S Golden Medical Discovery cures 
every kind of humor, from the worst scrofula to the 
common pimple or eruption, 

Four to six bottles cure salt-rheum or tetter. 

One to five bottles cure the worst kind of pimples 
on the face, 

Two to four bottles clear the system of boils, car- 
buncles and sores, 

Four to six bottles cure the worst kind of erysip- 
elas, 

‘Three to six bottles cure blotches among the hair. 

Six to ten bottles cure running at the ears, 

Five to eight bottles cure corrupt or running 
ulcers, 

Eight to twelve bottles cure the worst scrofula. 

Sold by druggists, and in half-dozen and dozen 
lots at great discount. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE MAKES 
A DELICIOUS DRINK. 


Dr. M. H. HENRY, the widely-known and eminent 
family physician, of New York, says: 

**Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a 
beverage beyond anything I know of in the form of 
medicine, and in nervous diseases 1 know of no 
preparation to equal it,” 


RINGLETS BRIGHT 
««That toss in the breeze like a thing of light."’ 

She stood thus beautiful through the use of Mrs. 
8, A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER, Sold by 
Druggists. — 

MILLIONS of bottles of BURNETT’s COCOAINE have 
been sold during the last twenty years, in every 
civilized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dress- 
ing in the world. ——— 


A SIMPLE trial of Dr. BROWNING’S TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE convinces the most obstinate of its su- 
perior health giving qualities, It is a perfect Blood 
Purifier, changes the constitution suffering from 
General Debility into one of Vigorous Health, and 
enriches and reddens the Blood. Manufactured 
by its author and sole Proprietor, W. Champion 
Browning, M.D., 1117 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
All Druggists and Dealers in Medicines keep it. 


HALFORD TABLE SAUCE.—Best relish in use for 
family use. Preferable to all others, 


THE ST. NICHOLAS is one of the best conducted 
and most universally popular hotels in the United 
States. The policy of management is broad and 
| generous, and of a kind that gives full equivalent 
| for the standard of prices, 

NO BUSINESS or working man can afford to be with- 
out Accident Insurance Insure in THE TRAVELERS, 











SvErTO PLata, San DominGo, July 1st, 1880, 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
I have ordered to-day throuch Messrs. R. H, Allen & 
Co. a lot of Roofing, Your Asbestos Roofing which I 
| have sold during the past three years has given good 
satisfaction, Yours truly, W. O, Bartcrrrt. 


FOR SALE. 
Bound Volumes of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER pubiished during the Civil War, 
Address, T. LITTLE, 313 We-t 22d St., New York. 





The most Charming Works of Fiction 
of the Present Day. 


THE WORKS OF E. MARLITT. 


After the German, by Mrs. A. L, WISTER. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. Price, $1.50 each 


IN THE SCHILLINGSCOURT. 


‘*It is one of the best ot K. Marlit’s romancs.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post, 
AT THE COUNCILLOR’S. 


“Well merits asecond aud even a third perusal,”— 
Boston Daily Globe, 


THE SECOND WIFE. 


‘‘A German story of intense interest by ono of the 
best known writers of romance of that couutry,’’— 
Washington Chronicle, 


THE OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET. 


** It is one of the most intense, concentrated, compact 
novels of the day.”’—Columbus (Ohio) Journal, 


GOLD ELSIE. 


** Gold Elsie is one of the loveliest heroines ever iutro- 
duced to the public.’’— Boston Advertiser, 


THE LITTLE MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


‘* A charming story,’’—New York Observer 
COUNTESS GISELA. 
“One of the very best of its class,’’—/#hila, Press. 
After the German, by B. E. 
OVER YONDER. 


With Frontispiece, 8vo. Paper. 30 cents, 


MAGDALENA. 
With Two Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 35 cents, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail» 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


© Buugurbiere. 


be | The Bouquetlere is the Acme of Perfection for 
Be securing the Bouquet to Coat, Dress, Belt or 
Muir. Simple and durable; in Gilt or Bronze. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, 25 cents each; 
five for $1; or per dozen, $2. 
GEORGE PD. COOPER (Sole Agent), 
No. 27 Union Square, N. ¥ 












O THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS 

In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
both in the United States and abroad, these Bitters, so 
long and justly celebrated tor their fineness as a cor- 
dial, ond for their medicinal virtues against all dis- 
eases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, will 
henceforth be put up and sold not only in quart, but 

ALSO IN PINT BOTTLES, 

for medicinal, family, traveling, and other purposes. 
fo be had at all the principal druggists’, grocers’, 
liquor-merchants’, etc. L FUNKE, Jr, Sole Agent, 
New York, 78 John Street. Vost Otfice Box 1.029. 














Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 
Chicago. 


C. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


CAMPAIGN SONGS. 
AGENTS AND CLUBS, SEND FOR SAMPLES, 
“WE'LL RALLY ONCE AGAIN!” (Garfield's Portrait.) 

“SAVE THE UNION |” (Hancock’s Portrait.) 
Both rattling songs and good portraits. Inclose 10 cts, 
for samples ; $3 per hundred. 


Be W. HITCHCOCK, 32 Park Row, N. Y. 








Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 


I Y ADDRESSING GEO, P. ROWELL & CO,, 10 Spruce 
St., New York, the exact cost of any proposed line 
of advertising can be learned. 100-page pamphlet, 10e. 








= pe ASSORTED Perfumed Cards, with name, 10c. 
eve SEDAMSVILLE Carb Co., 218t Ward, Cincinnati. 











Starin’s Glen Island. 


NEW ROCHELLE HARBOR, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
THE ELEGANT STEAMERS 
Laura M,. Starin and St. Nicholas, 

Will leave for GLEEN ISLAND daily and Sundays 
from Vier No, 18, N. R., Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn; 
Thirty-third Street, E. R, For time-tables see daily 

papers. 
Grand Concert in Pavilion Daily. 

A RHODE ISLAND CLAM-BAKE served daily from 
12m. 6p. Mm, for 75 cents, in the magnificent Dining- 
Hall of the Club-House, under the supervision of 

HIRAM D. MAXFIELD, 
The celebrated caterer. 

MAMMOTH DANCING PAVILION, BILLIARDS, 
BOWLING ALLEYS, RIFLE RANGES, BOATING AND 
BATHING. 

EXCURSION TICKETS (round trip), 40 cents ; single, 
25 cents. Clam-bake 75 cents. 

SHELTER ISLAND. 

Steamer J. H, STARIN leaves ;ier No. 18, N.R, 
foot of Cortlandt Street, MONDAYS and FRIDAYS, at § 
P, M., for Shelter Island and New Haven. A sail of four 
hours by daylight across the Sound, after leaving the 
City of Eims, Fare, single, $1.25; excurzion, $2.25. 

STPAKIN’s EXCUKSIONS, 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 


VIA GREENPOINT, 

Steamer SYLVAN GROVE, from foot of Twenty-third 
Street, E, R,, at 8.45, 9.45, 10.45, and half-hourly to 8,45 
P.M. Returning, leave Manhattan Beach at 7.35, 10, 
11.05 A. M. ; 12.05, 12,39, and every balf-hourto 10.35 P. M. 


VIA BAY RIDGE. 


Steamers THOS. COLYER and MATTEAWAN from 
22d St., N.R., at 9.10, 10.25 A, M., and hourly to 8 25 P.M. 

Leaving LEROY STREET ten minutes and PIER No. 6 
thirty minutes after leaving 22d St. The boats leaving 
22d St. at 7.25 and 8.25 P.M, du not stop at Leroy and 
Pier 6. 

The steamer D. R. MARTIN leaves foot of Whitehall 
Street at 9.25 AM. hourly to 825 P.M. Trains from 
Manhattan Beach connecting with D. R, Martin for 
Whitehall Street, leave hourly from 8,20 A.M. to 12,20 
P.M., 1.25 to 6.25 P. M., 7.20 to 9,20 P.M., and 10,40 P. M. 
Traius connecting with steamer for Pier 6, Leroy St. and 
22d St. leave every hour trom 11 A.M, to 9.55 P.M. 

GILMORE’S FULL BAND and LEVY every afternoon 
and evening, 





M Angostura Liqueur. 


il FINEST bat PUREST 
ee, SWEET CORDIAL 
= Dr.J.G.B.Siegort & Son, 


the Manufacturers of the world- 
renowned 








~ Angostura Bitters. 


J. W. HANCOX, Sole Agent, 
51 Broadway, N, Y. 





ANGOSTURA BITTERA, 


NO 
MORE 


Gout on Gravel. Schlumberger is the only patentee in 
France. L.A. Paris, 102 W. 14th St,, N.Y., his only agent 
for the celebratea French Salicylates, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without dangerous consequences, 
their purity being controlled according to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paris. Beware—The genuine 
has red seal and signature of agent on each box. $1, post- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphlet. Thousands of references, 


Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


A MONTHLY PICTORIAL JOURNAL of 
LIGHT, PLEASING LITERATURE, 


INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
STORIES, COMPLETE IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

PLEASING TALES, ADVENTURES, ANECDOTE, AND 
MIRTH-PROVOKING ILLUSTRATIONS 





For sale by all newsdealers, price 15 centa, Annual 
subscription, $1.50, postpaid, 

Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 

53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE 


IN THE WORLD! 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


THE . 


August Number Now Ready. 
CONTENTS: 


“Oberammergau and its Attractions—The Passion Play in 1880.’ By N. Robinson, 


Twelve illustrations, 


**Some Remarkable American Women—At the Bar, in the Palpit, and on the Dra- 
matic and Operatic Stages.” By George J, Hagar, Seventeen illustrations und portraits, 

“What the Japanese Kat.”’ By Edward Greey. Twelve illustrations. 

“An Anglo-French Watering-place—Granville.” Six illustrations 


“The Massacre at Chicago.” I/lustrated, 


** Colbert—Minister and Favorite of Louis XIV.” Illustrated, 


*Cameo-cutting.”’ Illustrated, 


**Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn,” Illustrated. 

“A Soap Bubble.’’ By Joho A, Bower. Nine illustrations, 

Short and Serial Stories.—* Not Guilty,”’ by Etta W. Pierce (Chaps, XXIIT.-XXV.); illustrated. “In 
the Wrong Box’’, illustrated. ‘*How May Pink Became the Richest Girl in Chester,” by Richard B. Kimball 
Author of “St, Leger.” * Fergus Blake’s Wile,” by John Moran; illustrated, ‘Was it Better?” by &, Annie 
Frost; illustrated. ‘*The Dead Hand,”’ by Walter Edgar McCann ; illustrated. ‘The Revenge of Gerald Geraghty”; 
illustrated, ** Flick et Flack’; illustrated. ‘The Ban of Blood’’; illustrated—etc, : 


Sketches.—“A Wild Beast Shop”; illustrated, 


*‘An Adventure in a Forest,” by James Payn, “ i 
Saved’; illustrated. ‘*A Scratched Camel’; illustrated. ’ mae rhe ore illus 


“Ihe Boy who did not Know what Fear was’’: illus- 


trated. “Letters Oddly Lost and Found—Some Cases which should Teach Caution in making Charges of Theft s 


etc., etc. 


Poems.—‘‘That Dream of Ours.’? “A Dilletante,’? ‘Summer Playtime’’; illustrated. “Captain Otis’s 


Booty,’’ a Ballad, by A. Mary F, Robinson ; illustrated. 


** Flowers”; illustrated. 


Miscellany.—‘An Invalid’s Experience,” with comic illustrations, “Clocks in China,” ‘ Who First Drew 
Down the Lightning?” ‘The History of Writing.” ‘Violin Makers.” ‘ Dyak’s Traps.”? ‘The Prairie Dog's 
Home, and its Unwelcome Visitors”; illustrated. ‘* How Kings Traveled in the Fourteenth Century.” “ Goobers, ” 
** Recent Progress in Science,’’ “ Eutertaining Column,’ etc., etc, , 

128 QUARTO PAGES, over 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
COLORED FRONTISPIECE : 
“An Ancient Egyptian Lady’s Toilet—Painting the Eyes with Kohl.’’ 


Single copies, 25 cents, Annual subscription, $3; six months, $1.50; and four months, $1. 
Sent postpaid. 


Send 25 Cents for a Specimen Copy. 





Frouk Leslic’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





J H, HAVERLY’S AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 
. 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth St., New York. 
Harry Many, Ass't Mur, J. H. Haverty, Prop’r & Mgr. 
HAVERLY’S BROOKLYN THEATRE, 

Cuas. LL Anvzews, Mgr. J. H. HaveRu7z, Prop’r. 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 

Corner Dearborn and Monroe Streets, Chicago, Ill, 

J. H. Haverty, Proprietor and Manager. 
HAVERLY’S CHICAGO CHURCH CHOIR PINAFORE 
COMPANY, J. H. Haverty, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S JUVENILE PINAFORE COMPANY, 
J. H. Haver.y, Proprietor, 
HAVERLY’S UNITED MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Haverwy, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S GENUINE COLORED MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Havercy, Proprietor. 
Also controlling, at all times, a large additioval number 
of Leading Attractions, and always ready to negotiate 
with Grand Opera, Stars (with or without company), 
Combinations and Amusement Enterprises generaily. 





Olt Dominion Steamshiy Co, 


FOR NORFOLK, RICHMOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, 
THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 
THE SOUTH, SOUTHWEST AND WEST, 
From Pier 43, N. R., Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
3 P.M, 


FOR LEWES AND REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE, 
From Pier 37, N. R., Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 3 P.M. 
Elegant passenger accommodations on all steamers, 
General Office, 197 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
W. H. STANFORD, Sec 


JORDAN ALUM SPRINGS, 


Rockbridge County, Va- 








A strictly first-class Summer Resort. Open for visitors 
from June Ist until October. 


At Goshen Depot (C. & O, R. R.) take the stage for 
Jordan Alum Springs Distance, eight mileg, 


Mrs. M. J. COLLEY, Proprietor. 


WARM SPRINGS, 


Bath County, Virginia, 





THI 


Are now open and will be kept open until the 15th of 
October, Six thousand gallons of Warm Sulphur Water 
per minute, The baths are said to be the finest in the 
world, The water has been found signally beneficial in 
rheumatisin and gout, neuralgia, paralysis, dyspepsia, 
disorders of the urinary organs, chronic diseases of the 
skin, all diseases of the blood, and the diseases peculiar 
to females, JNO, L, EUBANK, Proprietor. 
Send postal for pamphlets, 


ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS, VA. 


James A. Frazier, Owner and Proprietor, 
Cotong. N, Cons, General Manager. 


The Rockbridge Alum Waters are indorsed and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians in all sections of the coun- 
try, amorg whom may be named Professor James L, 
Cabell, University of Virginia; Profes-ors T, Gaillard 
Thomas, Thomas A, Emmet, New York City; Dr, M, 
M. Pallen, St, Louis; Dr. Thomas L, Madden, Nashville, 

Consumption, Bronchitis and Scrofula are often ar- 
rested and frequently wholly cured by the Rockbridge 
Alum Waters, Post-office as above, Send for pamphlets, 








Get off at Covington for the 


HEALING SPRINGS, BATH COUNTY, VA. 


The mineral water at its natural temperature affords a 
most exhilarating bath, while by steam it can be heated 
to any temperature desired. The Healing Springs are in 
the valley of the Warm Springs mountains, and 2,400 feet 
above tide-water, The air is pure, dry and bracing, Vehi- 
cles in attendance on every train. Daily mails, and tele 
graph-office. Board, $2 50 per day; $15 per week ; $50 
per mouth of 28 days. Water delivered at R. K. station, 
$5 per doz. two-quart bottles, Dr. J. E. CHANCELLOR 
(late of the University of Va), Resident Physician, 

H. C, EUBANK, Proprietor, 


W.JOHRS 


ASGESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS 
Steam Packing, Sheathings. Fireproof Coatings. Cements 
Send for Samples, Illustrated Pamphlet and Price List, 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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A CURE for the most prevalent and fatal Cis- 
eases that afflict mankind FOUND AT LAST. 
Internal medicines never did nor never can cure 
KIDNEY DISEASE, STOP IT NOW; apply 
Day's Kidney Pad AT ONCE, and be cured of 
all affections of the Kidneys, Bladder and 
Uv n 7 Org: » only treatment 
I 








ans. It is t 

cure NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL 
EBILITY. a that distressing complaint, 
* BACK ACHE,” It will annually save many 
times its cost in medicines and plasters, which at 
best give but temporary relief. Sold by Druggists 
or sent by mail on receipt of price, §2. Our book, 
“How a Life Was Saved,” giving a history of 
this new discovery and a large record of most 
remarkable cures, sent free. Write for it. 

DAY KIDNEY PAD. CO., Tolede. ©. 





| EAFNESS and noises in the head relieved by 

Dr. T. HUNT STILLWELL’S PATENT ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR. which fits into the ear and is not perceptible, 
Particulars free, Address, 141 McDougal St., New York, 


READ THIS Send One Dollar and receive, by re- 
Sturn mail, Specimens of Mineral trom 

all the famous mines in and about Leadville. Address 

CoLoravo Spxcimen Co., Lock Box 2854, Leadville, Col, 


TAPE-WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in 
2-3 hours. For particulars, address, with stamp, 
H. EICKHORN, 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York, 











] Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 10 
cts. postpaid. GO, I, REED & CO.. Nassau, N. Y, 





4 () Fancy Cards, 10c. ,or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
OY joe, Stamps taken. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards,or 20 all Floral Motto 
with name, 10c, Nassau Card Co,, Nassau, N Y,» 








$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 
Address, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


375 








FOR SALE, 





“INTERLAKEN, 


THE COUNTRY HOME or 
THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ,, 
Consisting of 62 acres, situated on LAKE SARATOGA, and 


extending back to Lake Lonely. 
The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 


The stable, finished in fine 


woods, has six box-stalls. 


Finely appointed billiard-room, and three handsomely fur- 
nished sleeping-rooms over coach-house. 


Gardener's cottage. 


Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants. 
The furniture, steam-yacht, sail and row boats, French 
omnibus, etc., will be sold with the place. 


Apply to 


HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine Street; or, 
V. K. STEVENSON, 1 Pine St., and 35 E. 17th St. 





KNOW THYSELF. 


HE untold miseries that result 
from indiscretion in early life 
may be alleviated and cured. Those 
who doubt this assertion should 
purchase the new medical work 
published by the PEABODY 
MEDICAI, INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 
f LIFE; Or, SELF-PRES- 
W/L ERVATION, Exhausted vital- 
ity, bervous and physical debility, or vitality impaired 
by the errors of youth or too close application to busi- 
ness, may be restored and manhood regained, 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published, It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the Englizh language, written by a physician of great ex- 
perience, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled 
medal by the National Medical Association, It contains 
beautiful and very expensive engravings, Three hundred 
pages, more than 60 valuable prescriptions for all torms 
ot prevailing disease, the result of many years of exten- 
sive and success/ul practice, either one of which is worth 
ten times the price of the book. Bound in French cloth; 
price only $1, sent by mail, postpaid, 

The London Lancet says: ** No person should be with- 
out this valuable book, The author is a noble benefac- 
tor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage, 

Tue author refers, by permission, to Hon. P. A. BIS- 
SELL, M.D., President of the National Medical Assoc’n, 

Address, Dr. W. H. PARKER, 

No, 4 Bultinch Street, Boston, H L 
Mass. The author may be con- 


sulted on all diseases requiring THYSE LF 
skill and experience. 
Al LGII Sil JATGHES, 
, Silver and Nickel, 
C 4 1. O. D. to b ~4 


Shains, etc., sent 
Write for Catalogue to STANDARD AMER- 
= ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
, 


Pittsburgh 
Pa. 




















Send stamp for Catalogue. — 
Rifles, Shot Gung, Revolvers, sent c. o. d, for examination. 
JUDGE By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyee and hair, you will receive 
FOR by return mail a correct picture of 
your future husband or wife, witb 


YOURSELF name and date of marriage. 


Address, W. I°O-X, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Bpeedy cures 
















We send on 30 Days’ Trial our 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELTS, BANDS, 
Suspensories, Trusses, and other ap- 
pliances, to those suffering from 
Nervous Debility, Weaknesses, or 
Lost Vitality from any cause; or to 
those afHicted with Kheumuatism, 

pepsia, Liver or Kid- 
atc 


Address VO 





Imitation Gold Watches, 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilius- 
f trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcoH 
FactorY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696 








AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
N bust. Warranted sure and sate. Price, $L New Ena- 
“AND Mupicat InstiTuTE, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Maes, 


BARLOW'S | Pye Sale by Grocers, 


INDIGO BLUE | 233s WILTBERGER. Prop., 














233 N. Second St., Philadelphia, | 
5 Elegant Cards, New Chrorno, Shells, Gilt-edge, eto. 
with name, 10c, G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 


Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company. 


Brewery, Bottling Depart. 
ment and Office, 159— 165 
Eost Fifty - ninth Street, 
Ice-louse and Rock-vaulis, 
Fifty -eixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep fn any climate for 
months and years. 








Agents Wanted. 


——or—rr eens 


$350 A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
e selling articles in the world; 1 sample frea 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 





PAA eee 








CARCE GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample 
Catalogue 3c. Paris Book Co., Chicago, Ll. 








ESPECIAL NOTICE. 


Judge Brown, of the United States Circuit Court, on 
March 31st, made the following decisions: 
ue aa the Commonwea!th Distribution Company is 
eval, 

2 That its drawings are fair. 

The Postmaster-General has, therefore, rescinded his 
order against the delivery of mails to this company. 

Registered letters will be delivered and postal orders 
paid as formerly, 


SS) = 


Popular Drawing COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY has always drawn in public at Macauley’s 
Theatre, Louisville, Ky., on a Saturday, 


JULY 31. 


Authorized by the Legislature and sustained by tho 
courts of Kentucky. 

1,960 Prizes, $112,400; Capitals, $30,000, $10,000, 
$5.000; 10 of $1,000; 1,947 others from $500 down. 

Tickets always sold at $2; halves, $1. 

Addrers R, M. BOARDMAN, Courier-Journal Building, 
Louisville, Ky., orsame at 309 Broadway, New York, or 
W. PORTER, 1,227 Broadway, New York, or T. J. COM- 
MERFORD, 2:2 Broadway, New York, 





DYKEs’ BEARD ELIXIR data 
RE 


it, and will do iton the smobthest face, 


F 


More than 20.000 young mer ALREADY WELR 
HEAVY MOUSTACHE AND BEARD, having used 
tom 1403 Pack’ gs, Neinjury. Easily applied. Certain 
— to effect. Package grith directions post-paid 25ets.3 for 
Weve. L. L, emit ¥ 4 
The preperation has imitations, The pubbe will use due caution 


| RELIABLE 


THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE 
PICTORIAL PAPERS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper 


The Oldest and Most Popular of the Illustrated 
Weeklies. 





**FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER i8 now, o8 
it long has been, one of the best and brightest of the 
pictorial papers published in this country, In addition 
to many pleasing illustrations that relate only to the 
most interesting passing events, timely editorials, enter- 
taining stores, and well-prepared miscellaneous matter 
may be confidently expected in every issue.”—Courier, 
Gt. Barrington, Berkshire, Mass, 





This universally popular periodical has reached its 
Fiftieth Volume, and thus, fora Quarter ofa 
Century, has aflorded a Complete and Faith- 
tul Review of the Current Events at Home and 
Abroad. 

The Contents embrace }liustrations of the promi- 
nent events of the day—political, social, scientific, com- 
mercial, etc, One of the cight illustrated pages is de- 
voted to careful reproductions from the Illustrated 
Foreign Press, 

Editorials on all subjects of public interest ; select 
Serial and Short Stories, Essays, Poetry, Biographies, 
Musical aud Dramatic News, Personal Gossip, Foreign 
and Domestic Anecdotes, and a highly amusing and in- 
structive Mi-cellany, 

Admirable Cartoons appear in each number, 
humorously illustrating prominent incidents, prevailing 
follies, foibles, etc, 

A Serial Story of profound interest is now in 
course of publication, entitled *‘ Tuk Scuarruskis 
Lanvs,”” by Annie Duffell. 





5 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples 10c. Conn, Card Co,, Noi thford,Ct. 





Published every Wednesday. To be had at all news- 
dealers’, price 10 cts, Annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid, 


229 er 
Gold,Crystal, Lace, Pertumed & Chromo Cards,name Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
5 in Gold & Jet, 10c, Ciinrox Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c¢, 
5 40 all chromos,10c. Star Printing Co., Northiord, Ct. 











ATTRACTIVE, INTERESTING AND EDIFYING. 
Hrank Leslie’s 


SunpoaYy MAGAZINE 


For August NOW Ready. 


WITH THE FOLLOWING BRILLIANT TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


“Sister Dora’: A Model Christian Nurse. Iilustrated. — 

“Venice: Its Past and Present.”’ Eleven Beautiful Illustrations, 

“Missionary Effort in Patagonia,”’ By Rev. Daniel Edwards. Seven Hlustrations, 

“With St, Paul at Athens.” By Kev. Professor Porter, ). 1). Nine Illustrations, 

“Religious Aspect of Gothic Architecture.”” By Dean Stanley, 

“Binding the Feet in China.” by Rey. Koss C. Houghton, 

“ Nebuchadnezzar.”’ By Herbert Lee, Illustrated 

“The Children of the Bible.” No. VII. Abijah, Prince of Isreel. 

Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, ete,— Be-Be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter,” by the Author of 
«Gideon's Rock ” (Chaps. XXXIL to XXXIV.); illustrated. ‘* Maid Marjory,” by the author of * Little Hinges” 
(Chaps. L to 1V.); illustrated. “The Clerk s Marriage’; illustrated. ‘* Robinson in New York,” by Rev. FE. FE, 
Hale; illustrated, ‘ The Mayberrys at the Seashore,’’ by Albert Wallwyn; illustrated. ‘* The Children of Heth.” 
“A Night of Anguish”; illustrated. ‘* Battle between Hawk and Crows ir illustrated, “* Bishop Ryle of Liver. 
pool,’ (with portrait). **The Methodist Beshopa, : (with portraits of Rev. Drs, Cyrus D, Foss, John F, Hurst, 
Henry W. Warren, and E. O. Haven). ‘A Bit of a Scrape”; illustrated, etc., etc. . 

Essa ys.—" The Lord's Prayer’; illustrated, ** The Christian Slumber-Song.” By Augusta Browne Garrett, 
**Celibacy of the Clergy,’ etc. 

Poems.—“ Beneath the Cross”; illustrated. ‘‘Thoughts’’, illustrated border. ‘June Nights” and 
“Song of the Twilight.” By E. W. Bellamy (from Victor Hugo). ‘Village Chimes’ ‘*A Summer-Day Idyl,”* 
“The Bird in the Rain.” ‘* Missionary Hymn" By Carrie I. Post. ‘*The Owl and the Lynx.” 

Miscellany.—“ Salted with Fire.’’ ‘* Jabez of the Chronicles, identified with the Pharaoh of Joseph.” 
“ Action for Damages among the Jews.” ‘‘Good Advice for Everybody.” On the Housetop.’’ “* Hussites ””; il. 
lustrated, ** Caracas, in the Land of Earthquakes ”’ ; illustrated, ‘* The Catacombs’ ; illustrated. “Christian Warfare. ”* 
« What Music Did.”? © The Sealing of the Sepulchre’’; illustrated, ‘** Watering l’lants in Jerusalem”; illustrated, 
** Traveling in the Seventeenth Century,” by Lord Macaulay. = The Sea,’’ etc. ete, . 

“Wit, Wisdom and Pathos of Childhood,’’ ** Religious Notes and News,’’ “ Editor’s Portfolio,’’ ‘Obituary 
Notices,” * Recreations for Sunday Afternoon.’’ Music—** Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep ’’—The Christian Slumber. 
soug; composed for the Sunpay MaGazinw by Augusta Browne Garrett. 





128 Quarto Pages-"100 Engravings. 
Single copies, 25 cents. Annual subscription, $3; six months, $1.50; four months, $l—postpaid, 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 

Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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FISHERMEN! 
[WINES AND NETTING! 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


@@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 


ion pn 6 oo ee, 2. ie Be) 
A SELTZER ApeRIENT! 


Keep the Blood cool and the Brain clear by the 
use of 


Tarrant’s Stitzer APerient 


]LHELMS-QUE LF 
IMPORTED ~N 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 















{ 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE, 





SOLE IMPORTERS, 
MACK & BRUNLER, 
7 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK, 
Near Post Office. 


NICOLL : TAILOR. 


SPRING & SUMMER STYLES. | 


Diagonals, Worsteds, English Tweeds and 
Cassimeres, 
MADE TO ORDER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS used in BOTH STORES. 


620 BROADWAY, 


AND 
139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement 
SENT BY MAIL. 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 

See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 
c. B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. 





sninglrus, Coram 


fransact all business pertaining to Mining Interests : 
The custody and investment of funds, registry and trans 
fer of stocks, payment of dividends, consiguments of 
bullion, ete, 


American Mining Stock Exchange 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company), 
EXCHANGE ROOM AND OFFICES, No. 63 BROADWAY. 


Do Your Own Printing $3:::-sc 
cards, labels, 

“4 ¢ worn mage a) Larger sizes for larger work. For 

old or young. Great money saver, A paying business 
anywhere for all or spare rt eg Send tro staaibe fora 
catalogue Of allsizes Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, &c., 
to the Manufacturers KELSEY & ('0., Meriden, Conn, 
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THE NEW CRAZE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
Burcners, Bakers, anp ALL—‘‘ If this sort of thing continues, we'll ali of us starve ourselves for want of business.” 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 












































CS) Whicn has won its way to royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Prince and 

or Princess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought 
& harm, and is a remedy lasting for many years, It should be used daily in place of the ordi 

. nary Hair Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling 
JURRENT, WHICH ACTS IMMEDTATELY TPON THE HAIR GLANDS Al OLL 

CLES. This power can always be testeu by a silver compass which accompanies 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION, 

to the notice of the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never 

Ye, ebony , a combination of substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELECTRIC VOLTAIC 
each Brush, 








Oo, 
¢ It is Warranted to 

Cure Nervous Headache in 5 minutes!! 

Cure Bilious Headache in 5 minutes! ! 
ositively remove tcurf and Dandruff! ! 


.-) Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness |! 
[ o) Cure all Diseases of the Scalp’! 
& Promptly arrests Premature Grayness ! ! 


x 














po 
mmediately soothes the weary Brain !! 
! 


Woney returned if not as represented | 





© IT WEVER FAILS TO PRODUCE 
‘, A_RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR 








(From a 
REV. DR. a ON BA EADS, where the 
BRIDGMAN.) 


4 Glands and Follicles are not 
totally destroyed. 


Brooklyn, 
June Ist, 1880 } 
“Gents. I have never 
before given a testimo- 
nial, but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an honest 
remedy. Il am so pleased with 
your Hair Brush that I deem it my 
duty to write you recommending it 
most cordially. My hair, about a year 
since, commenced falling out, and I was rap 
idly becoming bald; but since using the Brush 
a thick growth of hair has made its appearance, quite 
equal to that which I had previous to its falling out. I 
have tried other remedies, but with no success. After this re- 
markable result I purchased one for my wife, who has been a great suf- 
ferer from headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 





% Proprietors : The Pall Mall Electric Association 
of London. New York Branch : 842 Broadway. 


Lonpon, Jan, 4th, 1879. 
“The Hon. Mrs. Locke deems it a 
pleasure avd duty to state that they 


&, have never failed in her case, and 
many other cures have come 
Lz under her observation, She 
Le also finds them most 

beneficial for the hair, 

7) it being greatly 
A. BRIDGMAN, D.D.” ees 
their use,”’ 
9 Goopwin St., Bradford, England, Dec. 19th, 1878. 

‘(My Aunt writes me they are the greatest blessing to her, as in ali cases they relieve her atonce. My hair 

is growing rapidly, the bald place being quite covered. I do think you ought to make these things known, for the 
benefit of others, as Iam convinced it is the best Hair Renewer vet put before the public. Yours truly, JI. JEWETT,." 


“Over 1,300,000 in use. An honest remedy, worthy of ali praise.’"—British Medical Index. 





“ Rounp Lake Camr-MexgtinG Grounps, Saratoga Co., N. Y., June sth, 1880. 

“Your Brush is certainly a remarkable cure. I am highly pleased with it. Its effect is most wonderful, and you may be 
sure I shall recommend it heartily among my friends, It is also a splendid Hair Brush, well worth the money, and wih 
last me for years. REV, J. D. ROGERS, Superintendent,” 
[From ALLEN PEARCE & CO., Wholesale Druggists.) | Bristot, England, Feb., 1879. 

‘*The effect was really astounding, removing the pain after a few minutes, As far as real value, they are worth a guinea each. 





Over 7,000 similar Testimonials can be seen at our Office. 


aa A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH. 


PURE BRiSTLES. LASTING F'OR YBHBARS. 


SENT POSTPAID on RECEIPT of $3, 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will return the money, 





Remember that this is not 
a “Metallic” Wire Brush, 











Or by Express 
c, O. D. 


Mention this 
Paper. 


What cau be fairer? 


Remittances should be made payable to GEO, A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted in every town. 


Kae 





es 








